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Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Are these facts? If so, what is the 
remedy ? 








Here is a farmer with a one-horse 
or two-horse farm. He has eorn and 
other feed to supply his needs till 
harvest. He has meat enough to last 
perhaps till September, but has no 
money. He has only two sources 
from which he can get any money or 
goods to buy needed clothing, pay his 
church and society fees, buy school 
books and newspapers and_neces- 
sary medicines—eggs and his own 
labor or the labor of his children. 
The first source is not sufficient and 
to use the latter means a failure on 
the part of his own farm. He has 
been running a store account for 
several years, bought his fertilizer 
on time, and most of the time was 
able to settle up in full at the end 
of the year. But once every two or 
three years he wouid lack a little of 
paying up. 

Now this condition extends over 
the entire cotton belt and pezhans 
beyond. If you will consult the mer- 
chants over the country they will 
tell you these facts are true. 

Now what is the remedy? For our 
farmers to become prosperous we 
must change this system. And the 
only plan we ean think of is to bor- 
row money in the place of runniag 
a store account, securing it by a 
crop lien. A man who has money to 
invest will use one of three plans: 
(1) Place it in a bank or hide it out 
where it does not draw any interest 
but is apparently safe, or he will in- 
vest it in bonds that pay a small in- 
terest but are not taxed but little, or 
else (3) he will invest it in something 
that will yield him a good per cent, 
but he runs considerable risks and 
the larger the profit the more risks 
he will take. 

If the rate of interest were 
changed so that bankers and others 
could loan their money at 10 per cent 
for less time than six months, and 8 
per cent for twelve months in sums 
less than $500, you would see small 
banks spring up all over the country 
and farmers could borrow what 
money they need and in a few years 
many of them would’ be lending 
money. The law should regulate the 
fees for “fixing” the necessary paper 
and place the penalty for violating 
the law at forfeiture of both interest 





and principal. This would in a few 
years bring the farmers on a cash 
basis. There will never come a time 
when every one will be so that he 
will pay cash for what he buys. Now 
a man that can borrow $300 and fur- 
nish security does not need any 
change in the law regulating the 
rate of interest. Those farmers who 
have money to loan would be benefit- 
ted. 

In a former article we showed the 
difference in cash and time prices. 
Now suppose a farmer needs money 
to the amount of $200 at 8 per cent 
for nine months, which would only 
be $12. To buy that amount of 
goods for the same length of time he 
would have to pay from $35 to $80 
more. This is the cause of so many 
farmers losing their homes. If they 
lack a little every year, in a short 
time it amounts to so much that it 
discourages them and the way looks 
so dark that many give up and let 
the little home go. We saw a long 
time ago that we could not succeed 
this way, so we went to borrowing 
money instead of running a store 
account. If Messrs. Brown and Sat- 
terwhite can offer a better plan or 
show us that we are wrong we will 
gladly surrender, but it must be 
something practical and not theory. 

Many of the readers perhaps re- 
member that we wrote on this same 
subject several months ago. The 
farmers of South Carolina and Geor- 
gia borrow money instead of follow- 
ing our system. In the former State 
the crop lien law was changed some 
years ago. The farmers just endorse 
for each other, and give no other se- 
curity. 

We worked and voted for the re- 
duction of the rate of interest at the 
time it was done. We thought it 
best then, and still think so for the 
conditions existing at that time. 
But as every thing else has advanced 
we think it would be best to let the 
rate of interest be changed so that 
more would come into the 
Large enterprises can get 
all they need but the farmer and 
small borrowers cannot. The present 
law acts somewhat like the tariff on 
imports. Now, do not think we are 
in the banking business, for we often 
borrow more than we lend. 

HARRY FARMER. 

Columbus Co., N. C. 


money 
country. 





Treasury figures for 1902 show that 
exports of manufactures increased 
$15,500,000 and of agricultural prod- 
ucts decreased $120,000,000, com- 
pared to 1901. 











STOCK RAISING IN THE SOUTH. 
We Have the Cheapest Feed—Let Us 
Learn to Use it Wisely, and Select the 
Best Animals. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

That there is a great awakening 
among the farmers of the South to 
the importance of livestock as a fac- 
tér in the upbuilding of Southern 


agriculture, no well-informed man 
will question for a moment. 
The whole agricultural press 


points toward education along this 
lines The stock interests at the lead- 





ing agricultural fairs are receiving | 


their full share of attention from the 
better class of Southern 
Stock breeders with really good stock 
are having no difficulty in disposing 
of their surplus at fair prices. All 


farmers. 


| this I believe points to a better time 


coming for the live stock business | ! : : 
| grasses, will produce well if given 


of the South. 


this advance half way, fitted to re- 
ceive these fine flocks and herds, pre- 
pared to give them the intelligent 
eare necessary not only to maintain 
but to improve upon their good qual- 


ities, and have we that. greater 
knowledge required to eliminate | 


It 
is the general opinion among busi- 
ness men who are acquainted with 
matters pertaining to live 
farming that it requires the very 
highest degree of intelligence to suc- 
cessfully handle a first class stock 
farm. No half way measures will 
do; one must simply know his busi- 
ness to succeed in the fullest sense 
of the term. 


those qualities which are bad? 


stock 


The feeding and care of farm ani- 
mals is in itself a life study and with 
this knowledge must go a love for 
stock, an understanding of type in 
the different breeds—without which 
a breeder is as much lost as a ship at 
sea without a rudder. 
all the difference between profit and 
loss. He must know that the long 


It may mean 


the mistake will be made if it is 
made. The great meat producing 
breeds were brought to their present 
state of excellence by the mest judi- 
cious eare in selection and then an 
abundance of good nutritious food: 


| these points neglected, deterioration 


begins almost immediately. 

A very small proportion of our 
farmers know what a really finished 
steer is. A trip to some of the great 
stock yards Christmas week would 
be an eye-opener to many feeders. 

cheap feed in 
where in America 
foods be produced 
as cheaply as right here the 
South. We have the greatest variety 
if we will only grow them. King 
Corn, Queen Cowpea, Prince Cot- 
of lesser 


We must produce 
abundance, and no 
ean the best stock 
in 


tonseedmeal, and a hest 


| lights, such as sojo beans, Kaffir sor- 


ghum, alfalfa, clover, and all the 


| half a chance. 
Are we as a class ready to meet | : 


Of course every intelligent stock- 
man knows that the corn plant well 
ripened, eut and elevated into a good. 
tub silo makes the cheapest and one 
of the best stock foods that can be 
produced. Having a liberal supply 
of this, cottonseed meal to mix with 
it, and what peavine hay we need for 
dry feed, the stock feeder ean feel 
that he has as good feed as the world 
affords. 

The selection of the sire should be 
given the most careful attention of 
the stock breeder. With well bred 
females to cross him on, the sire is 
one-half the herd, and when he is ex- 


| pected to be mated with those of in- 


| than half. 


ferior blood, he is a great deal more 
So be content with noth- 
ing short of the best in the matter 
of sires. 

Summing it up, let us learn how 
to select our animals for profitable 


| production; grow feed in abundance 


leg, long nose, extremely long back, | 
|meat production in the South will 


large bone, coarse hair and mean dis- 
position never go to make up the 
profitable meat animal; on the other 
hand the sluggish animal, like the 
lazy man, has no place on the twen- 
tieth century stock farm. The bright 
eye, broad head, mellow hide, low 


broad compact form, straight under | 


and upper line, deep quarters, and a 
splendid appetite, are the qualities 
we must look for in the meat pro- 
ducing animal of to-day and to-mor- 
row. And then something to satisfy 


to supply their every want; mix large 
quantities of natural and aequired 
knowledge with the feed; market the 
product with care, and the future of 


take eare of itself. 
A. L. FRENCH. 
Sunny Home Farm, Rockingham 


Co., N. ©. 





It is said the administration will 
be satisfied if Congress provides for 
publicity, assists in prosecuting 
pending suits and prohibits the 
granting and acceptance of rebates 
measures.—Baltimore 


as anti-trust 


that appetite. Right here is where | Sun. 
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A NEWSY FARM LETTER FROM | and seed sold for $264.80; amount 


CRAVEN. 


net for four acres, $177.23. 
| The farmer that raised this cotton 


Outlook for Crops---Profit in Pork and | keeps an itemized account of gen- 


Cotton. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Farmers generally are much en- 
couraged by the results of last year 


| sive farming is 


eral expenses, and knows that inten- 


more satisfactory 


| than extensive, and knows also, that 
| there is much more real satisfaction 


and have gone to work in earnest to | 


press the advantages of the situa- 
tion. 


Fine crops generally another | 


. ' 
year would put the farmers in our 


better financial 
than ever before. 
I am glad to see in this week’s Pro- 


gressive 


eounty on a 


ions of some correspondents as to 
Harry Farmer’s suggested “rate of 
interest.” Surely a higher rate than 
six per cent can hardly help the 
farmer, and we are puzzled to see 
how it can help any one but the 
money lender. 

The usual amount of cabbage has 
been set in our county for spring 
market, and they are starting off 
nicely. Many plants were too large 
when set, and have long awkward 
stems that may break off with extra 
March winds. 

The potato crop will soon begin 
to be planted. It may not be quite 
so large in area as last year. 

Where oats were not sown in the 
fall, sowing now is in progress, and 
the fall sown are generally looking 
well. 


basis i 


“armer the adverse opin- | 


While a few farmers who made | 


some extra money on tobacco last 
year are seemingly wild over the 


prospects of sudden wealth, quite a 
number are looking to the more sub- 
stantial as well as more useful lines 
of agriculture. 

Raising of food stuffs and stock is 
increasing here. There are two 
cream separators in our midst and 
some fair stock farms. 


Not long since we saw in The Pro- 


We are not up with these 
records yet, but perhaps some of us 
have raised as much good meat from 
one sow as is usually done in 
year. 
farrow of ten pigs, 
1901. 


fine pigs. 


one 
Here is the reeord: The first 
December 10, 
Sold five last October, averag- 


in such farm management. 
D. L. 
Craven Co., N. C. 





The Importance of Education as a Factor 
in Agricultural Development. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Last night I was picked up, with- 
out time for preparation, as one of 
a committee to appear before the 
Agricultural Committee of the Leg- 
islature in behalf of the bill for an 
agricultural building at the A. & 
M. College. Col. John S. Cunning- 
ham was at the meeting, and when 
I saw him start to leave the hall, but 
return when my name was ealled, 
take his seat with apparent gladness 
and prepare to take notes, it did my 
heart good and I felt at home with 
my people. After I had made my 
broken remarks in behalf of the far- 
mers of North Carolina, asking the 
committee to aid the College in ob- 
literating the ignorance of our far- 
mers by giving us an agricultural 
building so that the agricultural 
students might have an opportunity 
to experiment and study in order to 
get the necessary knowledge to help 
in developing the wonderful _ re- 
our State—after I had 
finished these remarks, the congrat- 
ulations of those present were so 
kind that I feel bound to thus pub- 
licly thank them for their kind 
words; also I wish to thank the Com- 
mittee for the favorable report on 
the bill. They have shown, these 


sourees of 


| great men who compose the Commit- 


| tee, that they are alive to the needs 
gressive Farmer some record of very | 


of the State and have shown also 


The 


evil effects of ignorance among our 


| farmers are apparent on every hand; 
| ignorance itself is an evil and must 


| be stamped out. 


ing 100 pounds each, at 8 cents—$40. | 


Fattened five, weighing 
ents—$76.80. Nine farrowed June 
st, and eight killed December, aver- 
zing 80 pounds—$64.00. Total at 
cents, $180.80. 


960, at 8 


And the same sow has 12 pigs two | 


months old now for this year’s meat. | 


This is no extra turnout in weight, 
but shows how little stock it takes to 
afford a family plenty of meat and 
lard, and a surplus to sell besides. 
The cotton crop of our county was 
the best ever harvested with perhaps 


It is a heavy yoke 
that is keeping our farmers in the 
mire of poverty. Until we fully real- 
ize the evils that beset us, we can 
do nothing to rid ourselves of them. 
We must fully realize the evils of ig- 
norance before we ean intelligently 
fight them. 

It has often been said that a word 


to the wise is sucffiient. For 


| years I have noted a forward march 


| ing. 


along the lines of diversified farm- 


I have said that this march 


, seemed to be only among the young 


ly speaking. 


two exceptions, and it has been quite | 


The seed 


worth nearly as much this winter as 


remunerative. have been 
some whole crops were a few years 
since. An average of a bale to the 
acre has been common 


among our 
best farmers and some have done 
even better than that. One raised 


six bales averaging 460 lbs. each on 
four acres. These four aeres were 


fertilized, cultivated and marketed 


at a cost of $87.57; crop of cotton 


generation of farmers, comparative- 
Of course, there are 
many of the older farmers who are 
joining in the mareh—progressive- 
ness can be found among all classes 
and ages, but the majority of the 
older farmers cling to the ideas and 
practices of their fathers and grand- 
fathers. This march does not simply 
mean a trained mind or trained 
hands, it means trained head, heart, 
and hands all eombined. I have been 
persuaded for years that shallow 
plowing meant small crops and worn- 





two | 
| and mutton excellencies that is not 








out land. You may ask then why I 
persisted in it? It is as I stated 
above, hard for us old farmers to get 
away from the practicés of our fath- 
ers. The Chinese to-day are centu- 
ries behind other nations because 
they try to do all things just as their 
fathers did them. This shows us the 
great need for education among the 
farmers. Let us educate them away 
from these grandfather ideas of 
farming, let us teach them there is 
a science in farming as in every oth- 
er industry. Teach them the value 
of deep plowing and shallow cultiva- 
tion, to raise cattle, sheep, hogs, and 
poultry, to drain the wet soggy 
places, that the soil feeds the plant, 
the plant the animal, and the animal 
the soil. I, for one, shall be glad to 
see the 
with his present 
there will be some hope of his trying 
to better his condition. A bettering 
of his condition means the develop- 
ment of the agricultural resources of 
North Carolina. 
T. N. ALLEN. 
Orange Co., N. C. 





More About the American Merino and 
the Iredell Flock. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
The picture and facts given in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer went far 
to show the great difference between 


farmer become dissatisfied | 
condition—then | 


| 
| 





with all its modern improvements, 
spread over the whole South as it has 
been over the whole North from the 
Atlantie to the Pacific Ocean, it will 
be worth hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to the Southern people. Let us 
all hope for it and more, let us work 
for it. 
* * % 

For the last six weeks the Gibson, 
Aderholdt & Archer flock of Merino 
ewes have been in winter quarters at 
Mr. Gibson’s barn without any grass 
on one and one-half pounds of cot- 
ton seed hulls per day, which was all 
the “roughness” they had. They 
were fed one-half pound of corn and 
cottonseed meal. This feed was 
given them, one-half in the morning 
and one-half in the evening of each 
day with salt and water at will, they 
being sheltered from rain and cold 
wind. Under this feed and treat- 
ment it is admitted by all who ob- 
served them that the ewes are very 
healthy and more or less improyed 
in condition. 

It was not a perfect ration and 
would have been much better with 
one-half pound of corn fodder or 
good hay per day or two pounds of 


| fodder corn or pea vine silage would 
' 


| cost about $1.40 per head 
| months of 


} 


common sheep, or even Merinos of | 


fifty years ago, and our greatly im- 
proved Merinos of to-day. Nor is 
this the end of improvement. With- 
out permission I will quote a few 
words from an eminent breeder of 
Ohio, in a letter to me January 27th, 
where, in referring to a ram lamb, he 
says: “I also inclose 
sample 


you another 
of wool. 


thought of brag or boast, I believe 


As it was it 
for five 
which 

per 
during 
arly winter and early spring of pre- 


have made it complete. 


winter feeding, 

could be lowered to about $1 
head by the judicious use 
served pasture and wood land range 
together with turnips, rape, vitch, 


| winter oats and rye. A large acreage 


of these were sown, but too late for 
fall use. They will for 
spring use. With the use of bran, 
increased 


cone in 


millfeed or oats and an 


|; amount of cottonseed meal, one-half 


Now, without a | 


him to be the best Merino lamb living | 


to-day. His form is’ perfect, his 


| bone is very heavy, his covering is 
| 

| their determination to do what they | 
|can to forward her interests. 


ideal. If I ean keep him healthy 
healthy and grow him to a finish he 
will not fall much short of a fifty 
pound fleece.” 


} Same. 


He thinks when full grown, this | 


thoroughbred American Merino lamb 
will weigh 230 Ibs., or more likely 
250 lbs. 

Let us think for a moment of a 
sheep weighing, when fat, 250 Ibs., 


and 50 lbs., or one-fifth of the same, | 


being wool, which would leave 200 
lbs, gross. With wool just removed 
it will surely dress 100 Ibs. or over. 


Here we have a combination of wool 


presented to us by any other sheep; 
not only in the United States, but 
not anywhere in the world. 

Do not understand me to say we 
should all run wild after this class 


sheep, say that we s | ag Woes: 
of sheey but I do ay th 4 we should | care that they have had here. Three 
not run wild after French, German | months more will complete the cycle- 


we have as | 


or English sheep when 
good or better ones in the United 
States; and also I say that ewes of 
this class of sheep, having in high 


| feed twice a day. 
| prove cheaper than the 


corn ration 
the cost of 
about the 
Thus it may be seen that with 
good management the feed for win- 
tering sheep in the South is already 
made here and is within the reach of 
every farmer and planter who is able 
to own sheep. 

But we are not to stop here, for 
the sheep were on the 15th of Jan- 
uary, moved to Mr. Aderholdt’s barn, 
where they will change to a feed per 
head of five-eighths pound of cotton 
seed and corn—one-eighth of the ra- 
tion by weight being cotton seed— 
also about one and one-half pounds 
of shredded corn fodder. We always 
This ration may 
preceding 
one and if as successful can be va- 
ried in with other feed, grazing or 
silage and like the former one is 
equally within reach of Southern 


and perhaps all of the 
could be left out while 


keeping would remain 


| people. 


Three-fourths of the year here with 


| this flock is past and I can say that 


they have done as well as they would 
have done in West Virginia, with the 
same housing, feed, attention and 


of our first year’s work and then I 


| may have more to say, as we shall 


| commence improving on 


degree its excellencies, could not be | 


surpassed even upon which to cross 
the best mutton breeds to 
spring lamb for market. 

So when we shall have this 
reliable,” healthy breed of 


raise 


“old 
sheep, 


the expe- 
rience of the past as the years roll 
on. Meantime, I may keep on writ- 
ing things about sheep and likely 
give a description of two large sheep 
barns and field enclosures, one built 


| by Mr. Aderholdt and the other by 


Mr. Gibson. 
SAMUEL ARCHER. 
Statesville, N. C. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF TOBACCO 
GROWERS. 





Capt. Hutchings Gives His Views as to 


the Main Features of a Successful | 


Organization. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Enclosed I hand you a letter writ- 
ten by Capt. J. R. Hutchings of 
Danville, on the permanent organiza- 
whieh I 
heartily approve, and hope you will 
publish the same, as I am sure it will 
assist the tobacco growers materially 
in organizing. 

Yours truly, 
W. B. UPCHURCH. 
Apex, N. C., Feb. 16, 1903. 


tion of tobaeceo planters, 


oO” 


Zt, 


Apex, N. C., Jan. 19038. 

Dear Sir:—I send you by mail a 
few copies of The Progressive Farm- 
er containing your letter to me, 
which I know will be read with in- 
terest for its valuable suggestions. 

I have talked with many of 
neighbors, your old friends, and am 
requested to ask you to soon follow 
up your piece with some ideas of 
organization. We necd it 
have to earnestly request it. Accom- 
panied in the fair spirit it is, I think 
you need have no fears of the ground 
you stand on. So go ahead and give 
us some solid rocks to build with, and 
we will try to furnish the mortar. 
Write soon. As ever 

Your farmer friend, 


W. B: UPCHURCH. 


my 


and we 


CAPT, HUTCHINGS S REPLY. 
Danville, Va., Feb. 14, 1903. 

Mr. Wm. B. Upchurch, Apex, N. C. 

My Dear Sir:—TI reeeived a copy 
of the papers you sent containing 
the letter I wrote you. Everything 
was all satisfactory to me, except in 
one respect, and that was in your 
note submitting it to the editor. 
While it did not amount to much, as 
my piece spoke for itself on that par- 
ticular point, the head line 
made to say, “J. R. Hutehings’ views 
on farmers organizing against the 
tobaeeco trust.” My letter did not 
suggest any fight against the so- 
ealled tobacco trust. but expressed 
my opinion along the lines of organ- 
ization of planters for mutual benc- 
fit, emphatically setting forth the 
broad idea of fighting no firm. or 
firms on earth, nor brands of tobac- 
co, but insisting on treating all alike 
in whatever you farmers undertake. 
I reiterate this and say-if you ever 
organize, entertain no 
that will precipitate a fight with 
your organization, endeavor to meet 
all alike in one harmonious spirit of 
justice, to accomplish something for 
the planters’ permanent good, and 
the increase of manufacturing. 

I also received your letter accom- 


(3) Fea- 
(4) 
Feature of plan for contracting with 
manufacturers. 


feature. 
order buyers. 


tion with banking 
ture of admitting 


I could not go into lots of minute 


| details, all of which could be handled 


easily. 


But if you will analyze my 
suggestions closely you can see the 
foundation to build an organization 


upon. I think an organization upon 


the plan I suggest can pay the farm- 
er three-fourths cash on delivery, the 


° ia | 
| first year, he carrying the rest until 


sale and delivery, and after the first 
year pay all cash as delivered, with 
rules to protect and assist the weaker 
of your brethren. When you get your 
organization, these matters can be 
settled with but little trouble. The 


| main point is how shall you start 
Capt. J. R. Hutchings, Danville, Va. | 


| porary organization is money. 


about an organization 2 

One of the first steps towards tem- 
You 
want to raise funds sufficient to put 
eanvassers and organizers in the field 
to present a definite plan to your 
farmer fraternity. You could start 
well with 200 or 300 members sub- 
seribing $3.00 to $5.00 each to start 
the ball rolling after you hav» set- 
tled on a plan. 
organization let your present organ- 
ization make an appeal to the plant- 
ers of the section herein named, to 
meet in Danville, Va., on a 
date. 


given 


e e 
is the largest market, composed ° of 
the largest dealers, order men and 


|; manufacturers and the most central 


to meet you to 


was | iar bik ’ 
| manent organization is money. 


point to mect.) 
| 


In that eall invite all tobaeco men 
and 
means of organization, holding out 


discuss ways 
to this meeting the plans herein sug- 
gested as a basis for a permanent 
organization, with the view of ac- 
eepting all good suggestions. 

I would suggest that you give the 
notice of meeting prominence in the 
press and sufficient time to get it 
before the people. 

After you have sufficient member- 
ship, one of the first features of per- 
No 
organization to benefit the planters 
ean be had without money. 

I would suggest that the planters 
east of the Blue Ridge in Virginia, 
North Carolina and South Carolina 


| in the bright belt organize a bank to 


| start their organization, or raise a 


large sum and then deal with some 


| bank or banks already in existence. 


proposition } 


Suppose you get 50,000 members in 
the three States to subscribe $20 
each; this would give at once a mil- 
lion dollars to start the organization. 
This amount of money to be used as 


| indemnity with banks to carry the 


panying the papers with request for | 


my further views along the line of 
organization, and which T will now 
endeavor to give you in 


as. short 


space as possible, embracing as I see | 


it the main points of organization. 
The biggest point in it is money, 
and how to get it. I make the points 
as follows: 
zation. 


(1) Temporary organi- 
(2) Permanent organiza- 


crop of tobacco, together with the 
two hereinafter 
would insure smooth sailing. 


features named, 
These 
points in the organization, namely, 
the system of handling through 
warchouses, prices of tobacco, system 
of transactions with order men, sys- 
tem of contracts and deliveries with 
manufacturers, in fact, the general 
plan of running after you have or- 
ganized, are minor matters, and ean 
be easily solved by a good level-head- 
ed direetory. 

Another feature would be, and the 
only plan that I think would give 





satisfaction, is one to include the 
class of men known as order men, 
those who rehandle on a commission. 
Let them pay say 50 per cent of val- 
uation of the grades of leaf turned 
into them to redry and pack for the 
organization, paying him an agreed 
price to rehandle a certain line of 
goods. The present system in most 
cases requires them to carry goods 
12 months, paying the entire amount 
of what the stock brings at auction 


with possibly an indemnity as a 
guarantee to take the goods. The 


fifty per cent paid in by the order 
man would be another source to draw 
funds to assist the organization to 
earry the stock. 
agrecing with the order man not to 


The organization 


debar him from selling any line of 


| aie 
| stock to any customer of his either 


| 
| 


| 
| 


for home or foreign trade, thus al- 
lowing him an opportunity to get a 
commission as usual out of his cus- 
tomer, the organization in every in- 
stanee reserving the right to name 
the price of the stock. 

Another feature of the plan would 
be a clause for contracts with man- 


| ufacturers the world over, great and 


To get a temporary 


line of 
goods at prices named by the organ- 


small, for any particular 


| ization discriminating against none, 
| selling to all, home manufacturers, 
| 

trusts, combines, and governments. | 


(I suggest Danville beeause it | 








} 








What you want is to sell tobaeeo and | 


be in a position to name the priee. 

I think any rash judgment and 
rash leaders who think they could 
command any kind of prices would 
be injurious to the interests of the 
organization. would 
Y would 
suggest prices of the 1901 crop as 
If 
my influence was sought I would in- 
sist on it as fair, for the reason that 
these prices paid the planter a profit 
and gave perfect satisfaction, and I 
suppose did likewise to the trade, as 
all manufacturers claimed to have 
made money, and one at least,—the 
largest 


Conservatism 
win and produce harmony. 


entirely satisfactory to planters. 


in the world—advertised a 
20 per cent dividend, which, I should 
take it, was satisfactory. 

The manufacturers to see the de- 
termination of planters to organize, 
carrying with it the proposition of 
naming prices on a just basis to both 
sides, showing a willingness to meet 
the manufacturing world on fair and 
just terms, would doubtless give sat- 


power of the farmers of the bright 
tobaceo belt named. If Col. Jno. S. 
Cunningham, President of your pres- 


| ent organization, will lead you out 


of the wilderness to a successful or- 
ganization, he would be crowned the 
leader of his State. 

The suggestion of this letter is in 
a fair spirit of organization, putting 
in touch capital and labor, cach shar- 
ing its burden and reaping its re- 
ward. I expect to live to see many 
of business this country 
placed upon a profit-sharing basis, 
then the politician will be out of a 
job distracting the country about 
trusts. Just behind us has been a 
great age of organization of capital 
and labor; it still goes on, but the 
horizon of unity is in sight. Already 
some of the largest institutions in 
this country are dividing profits 
with their laborers. The producer 
of tobacco is the laborer of the to- 
bacco manufacturer; why not get to- 
gether by a schedule of prices? Just 
ahead of us is the co-operation of 
capital and labor in the creation of 
an era of universal good will. Just 
ahead of us with careful guidance 
we can bring forth unity with manu- 
facturer and producer, brotherly 
love, going hand in hand in perpet- 
ual friendship. Brethren and 
friends, whatever you people do, fol- 
low the spirit of friendship and jus- 


lines in 


| tice of man to man and I believe you 


| will win. 





Yours truly, 
J. R. HUTCHINGS. 
Danville, Va. 





Treating the Scuppernong Grape. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


method of 
grape. Is 
to prune? 
and if so, 


I wish to know the best 
treating the Secuppernong 
it too late in the season 
Should they be fertilized, 
with what? 

NEW SUBSCRIBER. 

Onslow Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey, 
Horticulturist North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station.) 


The best time to prune the Seup- 


| pernong, of any other grape, is just 


isfaction, having a tendeney to draw | 


producer and manufacturer closer 
together. The planters could then 
ascertain the needs of the trade and 
govern the output of crops to the 
benefit of both sides. 

Contracts 


with manufacturers 


as the growth begins in the spring, as 
the young growth will at that time 
take up the sap and stop the bleed- 
ing sooner. 

In the case of the Seuppernong, I 
would simply cut away the old and 
stunted growth and train out the 
long fresh canes, without any short- 


| ening, and as fast as I made a eut 


| 


would constitute another source for | 


funds. I have for years entertained 
the idea that if the producers and 


manufacturers of the country could 


| be drawn in touch, control the output 
| of crops, according to the trade de- 


| mands, would give satisfaction and 


settle the agitated pulse of this 
country about trusts, certainly so 
| far as the tobacco industry is con- 


| cerned. 


I do not say it is an impwssibility 
and may live to see it, as this 1s an 
age of great results in organization 
and I firmly believe it lies in the 


of any size I would cover the cut 


| with grafting wax made of one pound 


of bees wax, one pound of rosin, and 
one pound of tallow, melted togeth- 


er. In the absence of this, any kind 


| of good_oil paint will answer the pur- 


| pose of stopping the bleeding. 


What the vine needs in the way 
of fertilization will depend upon the 
nature of the 


soil. In the sandy 


| lands where the Seuppernong reaches 
Pl § 


| its best perfection, a complete fer- 


| tlizer containing a large amount of 


potash will be best. Such a fertili- 


zer will be easily found amoung 
those especially prepared for to- 
bacco. 
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GENERAL NEWS 








THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
OF 1904. 

Judge Parker Now the Favorite Demo- 
cratic Candidate —Will Hanna Oppose 
Roosevelt ? 

Party managers are giving thought 
nowadays to questions of President 
making. The 
tions are only a little more than a 
year distant, and long before that 
time sentiment will have shaped it- 
self somewhat definitely as to the 
identity of candidaies and the out- 
line of the platforms. 

Mr. Bryan’s latest announcement, 
that he intended to stay out of next 
year’s race for the Democratic nomi- 
nation, while it was entirely unneces- 
sary, came at a time when the Dem- 
ocratic leaders are scanning the ho- 
rizon, and when a general feeling of 
hopefulness prevails beyond anything 
the Democratic Party has known 
since 1896. 

The Republican situation is ano- 
malous. There are prominent party 
men here in Washington offering to 
wager that the name of President 
Roosevelt will not even be presented 


nominating 


to the next Republican National 
Convention. There are others de- 


elaring a willingness to wager that 
no other name will be presented to 
the convention. In the private con- 
versations of men who feel the public 
pulse, there is almost a universal ad- 
mission that Mr. Roosevelt is strong 
with the people, and that if he wins 
the nomination triumphantly, or 
even after the struggle, it will be by 
reason of his general popularity. 

Whatever the party opposition to 
Mr. Roosevelt be, there is no doubt 
that much of it would rally around 
Senator Hanna, were he willing to 
declare the Presidential aspirations. 
He would have a big following im- 
mediately in some sections, if the 
word were simply passed along that 
his friends intended to make a 
fight for him. The old guard among 
the Republicans, men who have fol- 
lowed the national committee, would 
act upon a sign from the Ohion, but 
he has set his face steadily against 
any such project. There are Repub- 
licans in Congress who are anxiously 
scanning conditions, and are loth 
themselves, whose influ- 
ence in their own localities will de- 
cide one way or the the other. If no 
rival boom makes headway against 
Mr. Roosevelt, they will be inclined 
to fall in behind the probable win- 
ner. 


to commit 


Dissatisfaction with the conditions 
in which the Republican Party finds 
itself is in marked contrast with the 
coming together of the Democrats, 
who have made a more satisfactory 
record, from their own point of 
view, than at any other session of 
Congress in the last six years. There 
has been a rapid disappearance of 
the old factional differences. Con- 
tentions within the party and dissen- 
sions in voting have been practical- 
ly unknown since Congress met last 
December. There has been almost 
no agitation of issues on which the 


eonven- | 


oo split in 1896, but there has 
| been enthusiasm generally 
characterizes the reunion of old-time 
workers. The unanimity with which 


the Democrats have supported ad- 


such as 


| ministration measures for restriction 


of trusts is regarded as putting them 
in a most favorable attitude for mak- 
ing the next Presidential campaign. 
While asserting that the legislation 
| could accomplish little, they have 
| supported it because of unwillingness 
to go on record against any effort, 
however mild, to curb trust evils. 

The Democratic talk is nearly all 
toward the nomination of Judge 
Parker. In fact, the Democratic 
hope is builded on the carrying of 
New York State, and the Southern 
ers reason that no candidate has been 
suggested more likely to accomplish 
the political overturning of the Em- 
pire State than the present Chief 
Judge of the Court of Appeals. Were 
the convention to be held to-day, 
there would apparently be no doubt 
of Judge Parker’s nomination.— 
Washington Post. 





The Department of Commerce. 


The President has appointed his 
Private Secretary, Mr. Geo. B. Cort- 
elyou to be Secretary of the new De- 
partment of Commerce. There might 
have been a desire on the part of 
some to have at the head of this De- 
partment a man more intimately as- 
sociated with the commercial and 
industrial activities of the country 
than Mr. Cortelyou has been, but he 
is a man of parts and will quickly 
adapt himself to his new duties, and 
no doubt make one of the most effici- 
ent departmental officials of the gov- 
ernment. He is a well-balanced man, 
and both Mr. McKinley and Mr. 
Roosevelt have profited by his fine 
judgment at times. 

The New Orleans Times-Democrat 
describes the essential features of the 
Department of Commerce law as fol- 
lows: 

“The most important features of 
the bill are the creation of a bureau 
of corporations, clothed with powers 
which give it the right to investigate 
the workings of trusts and combina- 
tions, and the grouping of various 
important bureaus within the De- 


partment. 
“The provision inserted by the 
House that the Inter-State Com- 


merce Commission be included in the 
Department of Commerce has been 
stricken out in conference, and the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission 
will remain an independent bureau. 
The Nelson anti-trust amendment, 
which has been accepted by the con- 
ferees and will no doubt become law, 
creates a bureau of corporations em- 
powered to make, under the direction 
of the Seeretary of Commerce, inves- 
tigation into the conduct, condition 
and organization of any corporation, 
joint stock company or combination 
engaged in inter-State foreign 
commerce, except common carriers, 


or 


which come under the supervision of 
the Inter-State Commerce 
sion. 


Jommis- 
The information is to be fur- 
nished the President, to be used by 
him in making recommendations to 





| vice young Cortelyou 





Congress. The commissioners. of 


| the bureau of corporations possess the 


same power in regard to corporations 
that the Inter-State Commission pos- 
sesses in regard to railroads. 

“Another bureau created by the 
bill is that of manufacturers, whose 
duty it is to foster by 
gathering and publishing useful in- 
formation about foreign markets. 
Consular officers are required to co- 
operate with the bureau, and the bu- 
reau of foreign commerce of the 
State Department is transferred to 
the Commerce Department. The 
Department of Commerce and Labor 
will, under the provisions of the bill, 
include the bureau of navigation and 
similar bureaus; the Census Office, 
the immigration, labor, fish, statisti- 
cal and other bureaus of commis- 
sions.” 

It seems almost strange that the 
United States have not had such a 
department before. We have grown 
to be a trading nation hardly second 
to any in the world. Great Britain, 
Germany and France have become 
afraid of our commercial power in 
foreign lands. We are_ building 
bridges in Africa and Asia, and send- 
ing locomotives, mowers and reap- 
ers, threshing machines, linotypes, 
typewriters, and every conceivable 
article of useful manufacture to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. Our 
consels are monthly gathering in- 
formation of use to American mak- 
ers of things, and;all this has come 
to pass without the existence of a 
Department of Commerce. It is 
well that it has come at last.—Char- 
lotte Observer. 


commerce 





THE RISE OF A GOOD WORKMAN. 
The Scripture Fulfilled in the Advance- 
of George B. Cortelyou. 


“Seest thou a man diligent in his 
“He 
shall stand before kings; he shall not 
stand before mean men.” Some 
eight or nine years ago--to be ex- 
act, in 1895—Mr. Cleveland, then 
President, was tm need of an indus- 
trious stenographer. “Some of you,” 
he said, to his Cabinet officers at the 
conclusion of a meeting, “must have 
in the thousands of clerks in the de- 
partments, a good man 


business?” say the Scriptures. 


for me.” 
Postmaster General Bissell was quick 
to respond: “I believe I have in mind 
the-very young fellow, as smart as 
lightning, as methodieal as a 
chine, and a gentleman above every- 
The next day George B. Cor- 
telyou waited on the President, was 
tried, and was not found wanting, 
Before entering the government ser- 
had taught 
school in New York. Before coming 
to Washington as private secretary 
to the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General he had served the post-office 
inspector at New York and the sur- 
veyor of the port in that capacity. 
Mr. Cortelyou was such a steady, 
faithful, uncomplaining workman, 
and so oblivious of the clock, that 
the demand for his services was al- 
ways active. Every place was a 
stepping-stone to something higher, 
and he did not have to blow his own 


ma- 


thing. 





horn. His employers, one after the 
other, took that 
selves, as if it were a pleasure. 


them- 
Mr. 


Cortelyou always earried the mes- 


task upon 


sage to Garica. 

President Cleveland made Cortel- 
you his chief executive clerk before 
a year expired, and in that position 
In 
July, 1898, Cortelyou moved up to 


President MeKinley found him. 


Assistant Secretary to the President, 
and sueceeded John Addison Porter 
that office. 
President Roosevelt found Cortelyou 
as useful as he had been to two other 
Presidents. 
retary, and the new President real- 
izing that Cortelyou had outgrown 
the place, important as it is, made no 


when he retired from 


He was retained as See- 


secret of his desire to take the once 
stenographer into his Cabinet. The 
opportunity now presents itself in 
the creation, of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. Mr. Cortel- 
you, if all reports agree, is to be the 
head of it, with a salary of $8,000 a 
year. 
attention to his work, talent for do- 
ing the right thing at the right time, 
the tact of a well-poised individual- 
ity, and uniform loyalty to his chiefs, 
Mr. Cortelyou has raised himself to 
And the 


receive not 


Thus in eight years, by close 


eminent position. in 
congratulations he 


one discordant not 


an 
will 
will be heard.— 


New York Evening Sun. 





The government has formally ac- 
cepted the offer of the Panama Canal 
Company to sell to the United States 
the all of the 
company’s rights therein for $40,- 
000,000, subject only to the ratifiea- 
tion of the pending treaty with the 
Republie of Colombia. The effect 
of this acceptance will be to extend 
the life of the option held by the 
government beyond March 4th next 
and until the treaty now before the 


eanal property and 





Senate has been ratified by both 
countries in interest. 
Justice Shiras, of the United 


States Supreme Court, has presented 
to the President his resignation as 
a member of that tribunal, to take 
effect February 24. Former Seere- 
tary of State William R. Day, of 
Ohio, has been seleeted as the sue- 
cessor of Mr. Shiras. 





President Roosevelt will call an ex- 
traordinary session of the Senate of 
the TF ifty-eighth Congress, unless 
both the Panama Canal and the Cu- 
ban Reciprocity Treaties are ratified 
at the present session. 


Former Assistant Seeretary of 
State Josiah Quiney, of Massachu- 
setts, is pushing the ecandidaey of 
Richard Olney for the Presidentiai 
nomination by the Democrats. 





Governor Chamberlain, of Con- 
necticut, last week called out twelve 
companies of State troops to stop 
rioting at Waterbury, caused by a 
trolley strike. 


Twenty-three thousand employes 
of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion have applied for stock under 
the new profit-sharing plan. 
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STATE NEWS — 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 





Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


The bill to establish Lee County 
froni parts of Moore, Chatham and 
Harnett will be reported unfavorably 
by the committee. 

Senator Overman has 
Mr. Fred. L. 
of the Legislature 
County, his private secretary. 


appointed 
Carr, present member 

from Greene 

Statesville Landmark: Writing to 
his paper, the Pittsboro Record, Sen- 
of Chatham, says: 
“There are two Senators who have 


ator London, 


and absent from their 
nearly all the It 
that such men should be 
It would be beter that the 
districts misrepresented by them had 
no Senator at all.” It would be a 


been drunk 


seats session. ° is 
strange 


elected. 


good idea to name these men. Let 
the State know who they are. 


The Omnibus publie building bill, 
reported Tlouse of 
Saturday, contains some items af- 
feeting the Old North State. The 
appropriation for the Elizabeth City 
publie building was increased from 
$120,000 to $130,000, with priviliege 
to sell the present and acquire a new 


inthe Congress 


site. The Durham appropriation was 
inereased from $70,000 to $100,000, 
nd Goldsboro from $35,000 to $50,- 


6°00. Winston was unprovided for. 


Mr. An- 
drew eat proposes to establish 
a $25,000 public library in this city 
if a suitable site for same is donated 
and the city councils will assure the 
philanthropist that the library will be 
maintained. The proposition came 
in a letter to Mr. J. C. Buxton from 
Mr. Carnegie’s secretary. 


Winston-Salem dispatch: 


The ques- 
tion of accepting the proposition will 
be discussed at a 
held here to- 


and considered 


mass mecting to be 


morrow night. 

In the January Bulletin 
State Board of Health, Prof. Gerald 
McCarthy, State Biologist, presents 
a valuable report. He says that there 
are over 1,000 deaths every year in 
North Carolina from typhoid fever, 
the average cost of medieal aid and 
being $30; 
during 


of the 


medicine loss of 
about $60; 
that by proper measures at least half 
the eases are preventable; that the 
annual preventable loss to the peo- 
ple and State of North Carolina 
alone from tyvhoid fever is not less 
than $385,000. The Bulletin 


smallpox prevails 


average 


wages sickness, 


says 


in twenty-seven 

counties. 
Col. Olds: The dissipated mem- 
ber of the Legislature referred to 


twice before for his behavior,and who 
promised to reform, is again making 
a holy show of himself. A night or 
two ago he gave his handsome watch 
and chain to a deaf mute street beg- 
gar, and then, sat 
down in a hotel Tlis lat- 
act was to stand in front of a 


maudlin drunk, 
and wept. 
est 
addressed as 
in the 
poetry 
apostrephizing the numberless 


water cooler which he 
the most, beautiful creature 
world, 


and 


quoting spring 





charms of this inamorata, declaring 
that her eyes were stars and her gold- 
en hair the most beautiful in heaven 
or on earth. A crowd enjoyed the 
exhibition. . 

Chatham Reeord: The probabili- 
ties are that more miles of railroad 
will be constructed in Chatham dur- 
ing this year than during any pre- 
vious year. The Durham and Char- 
lotte Railrod Company say that they 
will construct many miles of their 
railroad this year. They will first 
grade from Gulf to this place and 
then to -Greensboro and the work 
will be pushed vigorously. The Ral- 
eigh and Western Railroad Company 
say that they will vigorously push 
their road from Cummock to Greens- 
boro via the factories on Deep River. 
Their line is already located the en- 
It is said that this 
company will buy the Cummock coal 
mine and operate it on an extensive 
seale. 





tire distance. 


Washington dispatch: Senator 
Pritchard will in a day or so supple- 
ment the invitation to “Uncle Joe” 
Cannon to attend a reunion of non- 
residents of North Carolinians to be 
held at Greensboro the second week 
in next October. Mr. Cannon _ is 
probably the foremost and most dis- 
tinguished native North Carolinian 
and his presence would add greatly 
to the dignity and success of the oc- 
easion. He will attend unless some- 
thing unforeseen intervenes. Dr. 
Melver thinks the reunion will be a 
notable oceasion in the history of the 
State. Hon. Hoke Smith, President 
Alderman, of Tulane University; 
Hannis Taylor and Walter Page are 
among those who have already sig- 
nified their intention to be present. 


Wilmington Special to News and 
Observer: Congressman John D. 
Bellamy has received advices from 
the General Superintendent of the 
Free Rural Delivery System, at 
Washington, that compliance with 
his personal requests sixteen new 
routes will be established in his terri- 
tory, April 1 and May 1. Those to 
be put in operation first will be lead- 
ing from the office at Wilmington, 
Shallotte, Brunswick County, and 
Whiteville, Columbus County. The 
others to be established May 1, are 
from the offices of Lumberton, Ash- 
pole, Barnesville, Lumber Bridge, 
Parkton and Red Springs in Robe- 
son; Atkinson and Burgaw, in Pen- 
der; Gibson and Old Hundred, in 
Seotland County. Two routes lead- 
ing in different sections will be put 
on at the Lumberton, Lumber Bridge 
and Parkton offices, making uv total 
number from Lumberton five. 


Senator London, in Chatham Rece- 





ord: The Senate defeated the bill 
which the House passed to prohibit 
the sale of cannon-crackers and other 
dangerous toys of similar character. 
Many accidents secur from the use | 
of such explosives, and some restric- | 
tions should be placed on their sale. | 
——A change will probably be made 
in the pension law so as to give a 
pension to a widow who married 
again but is a widow at the date of | 
her application. Heretofore no wid- | 
ow could get a pension if she mar- | 


ried again, even if the second was 
dear. A bill is pending in the 
House to allow divorces in cases 
where the husband or wife has aban- 
doned the other before the first of 
last January, and lived apart for two 
years. It is to be hoped that no 
such bill will be passed. This bill 
is offered as a substitute for the bill 
passed by the Senate, which repealed 
the Acts of 1895 and 1899, which al- 
lowed divorces for abandonment 
previous to January 1, 1899. 








$337,377-31 Increase in Appropriations 
Asked by State Institutions. 


News and Observer: In order to 
furnish information to legislators 
and others, this paper prints the fol- 
lowing statement, showing the ap- 
propriations for the educational and 
charitable institutions passed by the 
last Legislature, and those asked for 
by the directors and trustees of 
these institutions at the hands of this 
Legislature. If granted, they would 
aggregate an increase of $337,377.28. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR INSTITUTIONS 
1901 AND 1902. 


School for D. and D., 
Morganton, for sup- 
support $87,000.00 


Institution D. D. per B. 
Raleigh, for support, 
$110,000; for building 
and debts, $20,0000; 
for books, $100....... 

University of N. C., for 
support 

State Normal and Indus- 
trial College, Greens- 
boro, for support, $50,- 
000; additional, $30,- 
OO eee a iorore cela tsiaceiee 

A. & M. College, Raleigh, 
for support, $20,000; 
for debts, $20,521.62; 
for Textile Depart- 
ment, $20,000 ....... 

A. & M. College, (col- 
ored), Greensboro, for 
support . 

State’s Hosp:tal, cinta. 
for support, $143,000; 
for debts, $10,000: for 
stairs, $2,500 ........ 

State’s Hospital, Mor- 
ganton, for support, 
$200,000; for debts, 
$20,000; for building, 
$110,000 . 

State’s tcential Golds- 
boro, for support, $97,- 
500; for building, $50,- 
OOD? a areas antaeae sie 

Soldiers’ Home, for sup- 
port,$26,000; for build- 
ing, $5,000 

Dangerous Insane, for 
support, $10,000; for 
improvements, $3,000. . 


Total .-- 1,184,621.62 
APPROPRIATIONS ASKED FOR BY IN- 
STITUTIONS FOR 1903-1904. 


School for Deaf and 
Dumb, Morganton, for 
support, $95,000; for 
building, $2,500; for 
debt, $5,400 ..... . $102,900.00 

Institution D. D. and B., 
Raleigh, for support, 
$120,000; for improve- 
ments, $19,700........ 


130,100.00 


75,000.00 


ee 


80,000.00 


60,521.62 


25,000.00 


155,500.00 


330,000.00 


147,500.00 
31,000.00 


eer et er ree 


13,000.00 


189,700.00 





University of N. C., for 
support, $75,000; for 
buildings, ete., $35,000. 

State Normal and Indus- 
trial College, Greens- 
boro, for support, $95,- 
000; for  improve- 
ments, $25,000; for 
Gebt; So2,941 . sccc cin 

A. & M. College, Raleigh, 
for support, $65,000; 
for buildings, $50,000; 
for debts, $68,786. . 

A. & M. College, (col- 
ored), Greensboro, for 
support ae 

State’s Hoapiedl, Sa- 
eigh, for support, 
$146,000; for improve- 
ments, $101,500; for 
debt, $7,500 . 

State’s Hospital, Mor- 
ganton, for support, 
$285,166; for building, 
$40,000; for debt, $12,- 
500 . 

State’s Rud, Golds- 
boro,for support, $120,- 
000; for building, $10,- 
000; for debt, $6,000. . 

Soldiers’ Home, for sup- 
port .. erarterars 

Dangerous Insane, for 
support, $10,000; for 
improvements, $3,000. . 


110,000.00 


152,947.00 


183,786.00 


15,000.00 


000.00 


bo 
or 


337,666.00 


136,000.00 


26,000.00 


13,000.00 


Total . 1,471,999.00 


Appropriations asked for 
TOOB-1004 ooo cc ceeaeces 
Appropriations made for 
1901-1902 ...........- LISLE2L G2 


1,471,999.00 


Increase ..... 337,377.38 





Fifteen Killed in a Steamboat Accident. 
Eljzabeth City, N. C., Feb. 17.— 


The steamer Olive, while on her reg- 
ular run between Franklin, Va., and 
Edenton, N. C., when near Holley’s 
wharf, about twenty miles from 
Edenton, at nine o’clock last night 
was struck by a terrific storm and 
foundered. Fifteen were 
lost, the majority of whom were col- 
ored passengers and members of the 
crew. 

Among those missing 
Bennet and grandchild, Franklin, 
Va., Jacob Lassiter, a traveling man, 
Rich Square, N. C., Rev. C. L. White, 
colored, Edenton, N. C., and nine of 
the crew, including William Hayes, 
mate of the steamer, J. N. Bell, pur- 
ser, G. L. Conway, chief engineer, 
and J. R. Murphy, assistant engi- 
neer. 


persons 


are Mrs. 





Y. M. C. A. State Convention. 


The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of North Carolina will meet 
in Winston March 7-10, 1903. Every 
Christian worker is cordially invited. 
Distinguished speakers and workers 
from many States will be there and 
an unusually interesting program 
has been prepared. For credentials, 
program and other information ad- 
dress Mr. A. G. Kuebel, State Secre- 
tary Y. M. C. A., Charlotte, N. C. 





The State Guard is invited to 
meet at Greensboro. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE | 


Shakespeare on Love.* 


For aught that ever I could read, | 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did 

run smooth; 

But either it was different in blood; 
O cross! too high to be enthrall’d so 


low! 
Or else misgraffed, in respect of 
years; 


O snite! too old to be engaged to 
young! 

Or else it stood upon the choice of 
friends; 

O hell! to choose love by another’s 


eye! 

Or if there were a sympathy in 
choice, 

War, death, or sickness did lay siege 
tO It, 


Making it momentary as a sound, 


Swift as a shadow, short as any 
dream. 
—From “Midsummer Nnight’s 


Dream.” 


Let me not to the marriage of true 
minds 
Admit impediments. 
not love, 


Love is not 


Which alters when it alteration 
finds, 

Or bends with the remover to re- 
move. 


O no, it is an ever fixed mark, 


That looks on tempests, and is 
never shaken; 
It is the star to every wandering 


bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although 
his height be taken. 


Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy 
lips and cheeks, 
Within his bending sickle’s com- 
pass come; 
Love falters not with his brief hours 
and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge 
of doom. 
—From Shakespeare’s “Poems.’ 


’ 





The Serenade.* 


I arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low, 
And the stars are shining bright, 
I arise from dreams of thee, 
And a spirit in my feet 
Has lead me—who knows how ?— 
To thy chamber window, sweet! 


The wandering airs, they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream— 
The champak odors fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream; 
The nightingale’s complaint, 
It dies upon her heart, 
As I must die on thine, 
O, beloved as thou art! 





O, lift me from the grass! 
I die, I faint, IT fail! 
Let thy love in kisses rain 
On my lips and eyelids pale. 
My cheek is cold and white, alas, 
My heart beats loud and fast: 
O, press it close to thine again, | 
Where it will break at last! 
—Perey Bysshe Shelley. 


Mrs. Mulligan: “Do yez feel bet- 
ter this morning, Mrs. O’Toole?” 
Mrs. O’Toole: “I do, and then again 
I don’t.” Mrs. Mulligan: “Thot’s 
bad, fur it’s harrud to know whether 
ter say O’im sorry or glad.”—Har- 


A 
per’s Bazar. 


*Nos. 97 and 98 of our series of the World’s | 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
#ressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- 
ham, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope, 
Read, Riley, Kyan, Scott, and others, 


| She really thinks, this poor, 


The School in Which Mother Has 
‘s Passed.’’ 


“Mother didn’t have any advant- 


| 


ages when she was a girl,” apologized | 


a daughter who takes music lessons | 


and talks very stumbling French. 
that 
while her mother had few early ad- 


This girl seems to forget 


mis- 
guided girl, that her little knowl- 
edge of books, and smattering of his- 
tory and languages and mathematics, 
far outweighs the training her moth- 
er has had all these years, as she has 
studied life in all its forms, master- 
ing with the wisdom that is the fruit 
hidden save 
from those who walk with God. This 
girl’s father could tell of the year 
when he was ill and there was no 
to the the 
mortgage when it was due, and how 


of experience things 


money pay interest on 
the mother worked, and smiled as 
she worked, and kept brave of heart, 
so that he would not lose courage. 
A diploma from the best college in 
the land does not stand for as much 
as the training of that one year. 
But there are many girls who think 
they know more than mother, be- 
-ause their grammar is a trifle more 
correct and they have some knowl- 
edge of a few subjects mother is not 


familiar with. If our girls could 
once see a list of the studies in 


which mother has “passed,” they 
might be wiser.—Young People’s 
Weekly. 





For Happiness in Marriage. 


So far from accepting the theory 
that marriage is justly to be regarded 
as a business transaction, I should 
claim it to be one of the best means 
of securing happiness in married life 
that young people should not only 
love each other warmly but should 
begin poor, if possible, thus 
have the discipline of mutual sacri- 
fices, and the pleasure of making 
their way upward in prosperity by 
gradual steps. It is one of the merits 
of human nature, or at least of Am- 
erican nature, that a young girl may 
be brought up to every luxury, and 
may still, after marrying the man she 
loves, take a positive delight in sacri- 
ficing, for his sake, all her previous 
ways of living; and she will do the 
honors of the log-cabin as if it were 
an ancestral hall. I knew a young 
girl connected with 
New York family, a person of whom 
her own aunt said to me that, of all 
the girls she had ever known, this 
was least fitted to be a poor 
man’s wife. She became the wife of 
a young naval officer who was not 


and 


a fashionable 


one 


'even a lieutenant, but only an en- 
| sign; and she went and lived with 


him at a naval station, and managed 


| so well as to save money on his first 


pay. Such a_begin- 
ning of married life seems to me 


I of 


year’s seanty 


very desirable. am conscious 


| no stoical aversion to wealth, but I 


think it is a bad thing for young peo- 


| ple to begin with; that they are bet- 


ter off without it, and that it always 
gives them a sense of security to look 


| back in later life on their day of 
| small 


means.—Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, on “Sueeess in 
riage,” in October “Success.” 


| tainly 


| vantages, she had many later ones. | 
! . . . . 
tion in the wrong direction. 


| 








| come to light is an amusing anecdote | 


Mar- | 


The Acquirement of ‘Correct Speech. 

Correct speech is largely a matter 
of If the 
whom a child constantly associates 


imitation. persons with 
speak 
do likewise. 
instruction in grammar, the theory 
of language, will avail to counteract 


the debasing effect of practical tui- | 


is no such word in the English lan- | 


We may say “I’m 
not” because we merely eliminate 


guage as “ain’t.” 


the a in am, but “ain’t” has no legit- | 


The home is the 
true school of speech, and the moth- 
er the teacher whose influence will 
be the most lasting.—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


imate progenitor. 





A Sweet Voice. 
There is no power of love so hard 
A 


It may 


to get and keep as a kind voice. 
kind hand is deaf and dumb. 
be rough in flesh and blood, yet do 
the work of a soft heart, and do it 
with a touch. 
thing that love so much needs as a 


But there is one 
sweet voice to tell what it means and 
feels, and it is hard to get it and keep 
it in the right tone. 
in youth and be on the watch night 
and day, at work, at play, to get and 
at all 
heart. 
sharp 


One must start 


keep a voice that shall speak 
times the thought of a kind 
3ut this is the time when a 
voice is most apt to be cultivated. 
You often hear girls say words at 
play with a quick, sharp tone, as if 
When 
one of them gets vexed you will hear 
a voice that sounds as if it were made 
up of a snarl, a whine and a bark. 
Such a voice often speaks worse than 
the heart feels. It shows more ill 
will in tone than in the words. It 
often that fets a 
voice or a tone that is sharp, and 
sticks to him through life and stirs 
up ill will and grief. and falls like 
a drop of gall on the sweet joys at 
Such as these get a 


it were the snap of a whip. 


is in mirth one 


home. sharp 


home voice for use, and keep their | 
best voice for those they meet else- | 


where. “Use your guest voice at 
home.” Watch it by day as a pearl 


of great price, for it will be worth to 
you in the days to come more than 
A kind 
voice is a lark’s song to a hearth and 
and home. It is to the heart what 
lights is to the eye.—Selected. 


the best pearl hid in the sea. 





Didn’t Dare to Risk It. 


Among other things found in an 
old serap book which has _ recently 


of Wendell Phillips, 


taken from a 


copy of the Richmond Dispatch at | 


the close of the Civil War: 

The distinguished Abolitionist went 
to Charleston, South Carolina once 
before he was very well known, and 
put up at a hotel. He had breakfast 


served in his room, and was waited | 


upon by a slave. 

Mr. Phillips seized the opportunity 
to represent to the negro in a pathet- 
ie way that he regarded him as a 


man and brother, and more 


that, that he himself was an Abo- 
litionist. 
The negro, however, seemed more 





inelegantly the child will cer- | 
No amount of | 


There | 


than | 





anxious about breakfast than he was 
about his position in the social scale 
| or the condition of his soul, and final- 
'ly Mr. Phillips beeame discouraged 


and told him to go away, saying that 
he could not bear to be waited on by 
a slave. 

“You must ’scuse me, massa,” said 
the negro; “I is *bliged to stay here 
’cause I’m ’sponsible for de 


silver- 
ware.” 





Smart Child. 


Congressman Brownlow, of Ten- 
| nessee, has a smart granddaughter, 
whose clever sayings are the delight 
of her parents. The other day she 
eame to her grandfather with her 
face all smiles. 

“Grandpa,” she said, “I saw some- 
thing this morning running across 


the kitchen floor without any legs. 
What do you think it was?’ 


Mr. Brownlow studied for a while, 


but finally gave up. “What was it?” 


he asked. 


“Water,” said the youngster, 
triumphantly.—St. Louis Post-Dis- 
pateh. 





A Youthful Judge of Human Nature. 

Father (left in charge)—“No, you 
eannot have any more cake.” (Very 
what I 
shall have to do if you go on making 


seriously) “Do you know 

that dreadful noise?” 
Little Girl (sobbing)—“Yes.” 
Father—“‘Well, what is that!” 
Little 

2ake.” 
And she was 


Bits. 


1irI—““Give me some more 


quite right.—Tid- 





Appreciating Our Blessings. 





| Willie, a five-year-old youngster, 
| was in the habit of complaining of 
/his dinner, and one day his father 
“Willie, you should not find 
| fault with what is set before you. 
| When I was your age I was thankful 
to get enough dry bread to eat.” 
Willie finished his dinner in silence, 
but as he climbed down from his 
chair he said: “Pa, ain’t you awful 
| glad you come to board with us?” 


| said: 





The following is told of a druggist 
who is “great” on patent medicines. 
He manufactured one kind, called 
“Doctor Pratt’s Two-Grain Antibi- 
lious Pills.” 

One day a small boy walked into 
the shop, and said, “Please, sir, give 
me a box of Doctor Pratt’s pills.” 

The druggist looked at him a min- 
;ute, and then inquired “Antibil- 





ious 2” 
“No,” replied the youngster; “un- 
| cle’s sick.”—Pittsburg Bulletin. 





At one of Bishop Potter’s visita- 
tions were a number of young dea- 
cons, and one rather vacuous person- 
age remarked to the bishoo: “In the 
Benedicite oceurs the verse, ‘O all 
ye priests of the Lord, bless ye the 
Lord,’ but there is no mention of us 
| deacons.” “Oh, yes, there is,” rejoin- 

ed the bishop. “Ilere it is—‘O all 
ye green things upon earth, bless ye 
the Lord,’ ”—Congregationalist. 





Through the employment of a pri- 
vate carrier by the white residents 
| of Indianola, Miss., the ffegroes re- 
| ceive no mail. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “Aunt Jennie,” care | 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 








Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 





Well, here we are again enjoying 
winter weather after several days 
of delightful tempera- 
tue. The wind is howling piteously, 
and the eold bites your nose and ears 


spring-like 


and makes your eyes feel as if they 
were in the midst of a sand or dust 
storm. However, all this will soon 
change and balmy spring appear. So 
let us think of some early spring 
work. 

*Tis time to transplant hollyhocks. 
Those that bloomed last year, if put 
this month where you wish them to 
stand in summer, will bloom as pro- 
fusely as if they had not been moved. 
And what a delight to have them hide 
that miserable corner in the yard or 
stand boldly erect in front of that 
old board fence which has been such 
past! Our 
admired the _ holly- 
hock, and why should it not be pop- 
ular with us and its stately dignity 
and brilliant flowers clicit our loving 
eare ? 
tistic, do not put the plants nearer 
than a foot from the fence and about 


an eye-sore in times 


grand-mothers 


If you wish them to be ar- 


three feet apart, leaving spaces oe- 
easionally for a dahlia bulb or two, 
then more hollyhocks, and again a 
space for nasturtiums until the row 
is finished. 
sure to put several hollyhocks in a 


If there is a corner, be 


clump in the angle of the fence, be- 
ing careful not to crowd them. In 
front of them 
plant nicotiana seeds, not in a row, 
but rather a patch of them, and fin- 
ally a row of mignonette in front 
of all. Flox and sweet alyssum are 
good substitutes for the mignonette 
if you fail to get it, and a border of 
pansies would be pretty. 


across the corner, 


The nico- 
tiana is a plant about two or three 
fect high, bearing showy star-shaped 
while flowers with a delightful frag- 
Don’t forget to thin them 
heroically when they first come up, 
as each plant, if given enough room, 
grows to a larger size. 

Those planted last 
spring may have proved a disap- 


rance. 


vines you 
pointment, especially so if you tried 
the Virginia creeper, for I did not 
tell you that it is the slowest vine I 
have ever seen. It deliberately 
takes two or three years to start its 
running, but when it does begin to 
grow no eateh it; 
so don’t pull up the piece you stuck 
near that old stump or fence. Wait 
patiently and you will be astonished 
at its growth and beauty. 

Have you a cape jessamine in your 
yard or garden? If not, get one and 
see how much you will enjoy the 
beauty and fragrance of its flowers. 
They grow in the open, but need 
some protection in winter, even in 
this State. One among the many 
fond recollections of my childhood 
is the flower-yard at my grandfath- 
er’s where the walk from the front 
door to the gate was bordered with 
these dear old flowers, some of the 
bushes being five fect in height. 

Our letters are good this week. 
Let me hear from you all. 


AUNT JENNIE. 


other vine can 





The Farmer’s Wife and Her Day’s 
Work. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Here I am 


| knocking for admittance after an 


absence of two years. I have been 
very much impressed with some of 
the sisters’ letters on happiness in 
the home. I will talk of the duty of 
the wife—a farmer’s wife, for in- 
stance. She gets up early and pre- 
pares breakfast as quickly as possi- 
ble so the husband and hired hands 
can get to work early. Then as 
soon as the dishes are cleared away, 
the chickens and turkeys must be 
fed, the milking and churning must 
be done, and when her domestic 
work is completed, the house must be 
put in perfect order. By that time 
the children are awake and want 
their breakfast. She goes and ad- 
ministers to their wants and they 
are soon out to play or off to school. 
She goes in then to prepare dinner, 
working hurridly to get it ready in 
due time. Soon the meal which has 
so carefully been prepared is ready, 
and she finds she has a few spare 
moments before the hour of noon 
arrives. So she sits down and picks 
up the dear old Progressive Farmer 
and looks first for Aunt Jennie’s and 
the sisters’ letters, and then for 
the State news, ete. Soon the hus- 
band comes, tired and weary. But 
when he passes over the threshold 
and slightly scans over the table 
and sees the dainty meal she has 
so earefully prepared with her own 
hands, the tired look vanishes and 
his face is all aglow with a bright 
smile; he passes on and prints a 
kiss on his wife’s cheek and tells 
her she is the sweetest and best lit- 
tle woman that ever lived. Just im- 
agine the happiness! Her heart 
thrills with gladness and she feels 
almost like singing aloud. Then 
they all sit down and the meal is 
consumed in love and happiness and 
all feel benefited thereby. Then 
while she clears away the dishes, the 
husband lies down for a short nap. 
Then she has only a few hours to 
make garments for the little ones. 
So she whiles away the time with 
her needle, not realizing how fast the 
minutes are slipping through her 
busy fingers. After awhile the chil- 
dren get hungry and run in for a 
morsel to eat. So she goes to ad- 
minister to their wants, singing gay- 
ly all the while. When she sees the 
sun sinking so rapidly behind the 
western hills, she realizes the late- 
ness of the hour. So she puts her 
work neatly away and goes out to 
attend to her domestie work again. 
Soon the husband comes in from a 
hard day of toil and they converse 
freely on the topics of the day and 
reveal plans to each other and await 
their approval. Then they all gath- 
er around the fireside, happy and 
eontent. The husband reads awhile, 
but feeling tired, retires early and 
is soon fast asleep, while the wife 
thinks of several things that must 
be done before she can sleep. There 
are little stockings to be mended; 
Johnnie’s pants are torn, and they, 
too, must be mended, and many other 
things. So she works on until the 
clock chimes out the hour of eleven, 








reminding her of the fact that it is 
late bed-time. So she puts away her 
work, and she, too, is soon in the 
land of dreams. Love will make any 
home happy, for the most humble 
home is sacred where happiness 
reigns within. 
Mis... i. FINCH. 
Nash Co., N. C. 





A Contented Wife. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—If a happy 
home is the most enjoyable spot on 
earth; then a contended wife and 
mother is the most indispensable, 
and at the same time, the most costly 
piece of furniture in it. 

A house may have within its walls 
all the necessary and elegant furni- 
ture that convenience and taste ealls 
for and that money can buy, but if 
there be no mother there it is lack- 
ing in its prime essential. If there 
be a mother there, and she be con- 
stantly discontended and unhappy, 
she fails to make a happy home. She 
may be much to blame, but not al- 
ways wholly to blame. A contented 
wife and mother is a costly thing, 
so costly that it takes a man’s whole- 
souled devotion to secure it. 

When the Sabbath morning comes, 
and the wife and mother has pre- 
pared as good a breakfast as her cir- 
cumstances would allow, and then 
helps each member of her family to 
get ready for church, and then sees 


| them off in high spirits, not one hav- 


ing asked her if she would like to go, 
or offered to stay at home so that she 
might go, but each one eager to get 
as much enjoyment as possible for 
himself—when the last one has de- 
parted, leaving her with the burden 
of getting dinner, bringing in her 
own wood and water, a feeling of 
loneliness and discontent comes over 
her. But she has no time to waste 
in tears; she must hurry, so as to 
have dinner on the table, and greet 
with a pleasant smile her husband 
and children, and listen with an air 
of enjoyment to their description of 
the preacher and his sermon. Her 
husband can tell her how the preach- 
er hit Mr. S-and-So, and the gossips 
ean tell her which of the young la- 
dies of the neighborhood was asked 
to a seat by her husband. It would 
have been most ungentlemanly in him 
to have let her walk when there was 
plenty of room in the family car- 
riage. The boys rode horseback, of 
course. 

You say that she had not trained 
her children right. Of course she 
had not, but when the coffin holds 
all of her, except the deathless, self- 
sacrificing spirit, there will be tears 
and flowers and a costly burial dress, 


will those things be to the moulder- 
ing dust? 

I repeat it, a contented wife and 
mother is a costly thing; far too 
costly to find a place in any home 








where self is considered of the first | 


importance. 

I need not speak of selfish women; 
men to not knowingly choose them 
for wives, unless there be a money 
consideration, and then they ean only 
thank themselves if they are misera- 





ble. But why do unselfish women 
choose to marry selfish men? They 
do not do so knowingly, but when a 
man declares to a woman that she 
is a thousand times dearer to him 
than life, and that her love would 
make him supremely happy, how is 
she to know? I will try to answer 


this question in my next letter. 


MINNIE. 





Notes from Bertie. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—It affords me 
much pleasure to write for our Chat 
columns, because it seems as if I 
were with familiar 
friends. And it appears strange to 
me that more readers of The Farmer 
do not avail themselves of so pleas- 
ant a recreation. Towever, it may 
be that they think they cannot write 
entertainly and so conclude not to 
try. But we would be glad to see 
letters 
choose to enter our cirele, whether 
they were overflowing with eloquence 
or just simply plain English. It is 
quite probable that something might 
be said from which some one would 
derive benefit, and I do hope that 
you will receive enough letters to 
prevent the non-appearance of Social 
Chat any week. 

Sincere suggests discussing Bibli- 
eal queries. Well, let us have them, 
and if they are not too tough, prob- 
ably some of the Chatterers 
tackle them. 


conversing 


from anyone who should 


may 


Some time ago, I remember, I con- 
gratulated Search Ward on his es- 
teem for ladies generally, and his 
sister particularly. Subsequent let- 
ters have convinced me that I should 
ask pardon for jumping at econclu- 
sions, and classing Search Ward as 
a male. Now, if Alvin Horton sees 
this, I hope he will forgive Search 
Ward for teasing him so unmerci- 
fully, and write a long letter for our 
Chat corner, as he weilds an uneom- 
monly versatile pen. 

Indeed, Aunt Jennie, I do not think 
a contributor should take offense 
because some one critizes his letters, 
especially when it is done in good 
humor and friendliness. Really I 
think a little friendly criticism is the 
spice of controversy, and ours may 
be called a controversial department. 

Aunt Jennie, your letter on allow- 
ing children to play with toy guns 
was very timely, as well as most ap- 
propriate. been of 
the opinion that such play caused a 
disregard of danger in the children. 

I am very glad that the Legisla- 
ture is considering the advisability 
of protecting our birds. I have been 
advocating such a measure for over 
twenty years. I hope the bill will 


IT have always 


| become a law. 
and perhaps a monument, but what | 


MRS. S. E. M. 
Bertie Co., N. C. 





“What,” she asked, “is your pet su- 
perstition 2?” 


“That—that,” he tremblingly re- 


| plied, “if I were to ask you to be 
| mine—you would refuse.” 


| did believe 


“Well,” she sighed, after a long, 
long pause, “for my part, I never— 
much in omens’ and 


things.” 
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“The Progressive Farmer will be, in the broadest serise 
of the word, a North Carolina paper. Serving no mastei‘ 
ruled by no faction, circumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, itsaim will be to foster and promote the best interests 
of the whole people of the State. 
stincts, traditions and history of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
all matters relating specially to the great interests it repre- 
sents it will speak with no uncertain voice, but will fear- 
lessly the right defend and impartially the wrong con- 
demn.’’—From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, February 10, 1886. 








A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 

The characteristies of a genuine heroism is 

its persistency. All have wandering 

pulses, fits and starts of generosity. But when 

you have resolved to be great, abide by yourself, 

and do not weakly try to reconcile yourself with 
the world. 


men im- 


* * * 


If you would serve your brother because it is 
fit for you to serve him, do not take back your 
words you find that prudent people do not com- 
mend you. Be true to your own act, and con- 
gratulate yourself if you have done something 
strange and extravagrant, and broken the mo- 
notony of a decorous age. It was a high counsel 
that I once heard given to a young person, “Al- 
ways do what you are afraid to do.”—From Em- 
erson’s essay “Heroism.” 





WHAT THE LEGISLATURE IS DOING. 


The General Assembly has devoted most of the 
week to the consideration of the liquor bills, but 
at this writing (Friday afternoon) the matter 
is so muddled that it is impossible to foretell the 
outeome. The London Bill is being debated in the 
Senate. In the House there is _ filibustering 
against the Watts Bill, which is now on its third 
reading, having passed its second reading Thurs- 
day night by the decisive vote of 78 to 31, after 
a multitude of amendments and substitutes had 
been disposed of. The bill in its present shape 
prohibits the operation of saloons or distilleries 
outside of incorporated towns, but permits the 
manufacture of brandy and wine, and the sale of 
wine in quantities of one gallon or more and of 
fruit or grape brandy in quantities of five gallons. 
It also permits one-fourth of the voters of any 
city or town to eall an election to determine 
whether distilleries, bar-rooms or dispensaries 
shall be Numerous amendments are 
now pending, however, and it is impossible to say 
in what shape the bill will finally pass the House. 
At present the Watts Bill differs from the London 
Bill (1) in permitting bar-rooms and distilleries 
in all incorporated towns, while the London Bill 
makes the population limit of towns having dis- 
tilleries 500, and the towns having saloons 300, 
and (2) in not prohibiting the jug trade as the 
London Bill does. 

No other business of much importance was 
finally acted on last week. The bill to abolish the 
State Board of Examiners has passed its several 
readings in the Senate. It will be remembered 
that this Board was called into existence last year 
and aroused considerable opposition by its ar- 
A. & M. College at 
Greensboro, and by its alleged injustice to some 
other institutions. We believe, however, that the 
plan of having this Board is a good one, and it 
might be well to give it a chance to redeem its 
record. 


allowed. 


raignment of the negro 


The only other really noteworthy measure that 
we now recall as being passed a final reading in 
either House, is Gen. Davidson’s bill for a Code 
Commission. It provides for three commission- 
ers, to be named by the General Assembly, to be 
paid $1,500 
preparing a new Code. 


each for eighteen months’ work in 
The cost of publication is 


estimated at $20,000, one-half of which will be de- | 


frayed by the sale of new volumes. 

The House passed the Watts Bill Friday night. 
This bill prohibits manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors outside of incorporated towns, 


t will be true to the in- | 
On | 





| excepting brandy (to be sold in packages of not 


| less than five gallons) and wine and cider—in 
not less than one gallon, not to be drunk on the 
It also allows cities and towns to vote 
on dispensaries—half the revenue from dispen- 
saries to be applied to county purposes. The 
London Bill will come up in the Senate Tuesday. 
The friends of temperance will endeavor to pass 
this bill or to incorporate its stronger features 
in the Watts Bill and pass it. 





premises, 











THE SUPREME DUTY OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


Apropos of the non-availablity of the “second 
$100,000” appropriation by the last General As- 
sembly for the public schools, referred to in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer, Superintendent Joy- 
ner says: 

“This second hundred thousand dollars is as 
binding as any other appropriation made by the 
Legislature. It affects more vitally the educa- 
tion interest of the great masses of the people 
of North Carolina than any other appropriation 
made by that Legislature. If the other appro- 
priations made by that Legislature are provided 
for, and some of them have been paid in full to 
date already, then this appropriation made for 
the benefit of the little children of North Caro- 
lina must be provided for. If there should not 
be enough money to pay all the appropriations 
made by the last Legislature, then, as State Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction and the legal 
representative of the education interest of the 
State, I shall insist that all appropriations shall 
be put upon the same footing with all others and 
that the same per cent of this shall be paid; in 
other words, if we have not money enough to pay 
all, then I shall insist that all appropriations 
made by the preceding Legislature shall be pro- 
It would not be fair or just to allow all 
the deficit, or the largest part thereof, to fall up- 
on the appropriation for the publie schools and 
the little children.” 

This is indeed a serious matter, and whatever 
else is done or left undone, the Legislature can 
not afford to adjourn without making provision 
for a four months’ term in every school district in 
North Carolina. The danger of a backward 
step, after we had seemingly planted ourselves 
firmly in the constitutional requirement, has 
aroused not only the teachers and friends, but the 
school children and their parents throughout the 
State. It is not surprising that they are protest- 
ing, and we cannot believe that their appeal will 
go unheeded. The members of the Legislature 
coul'| not more easily or speedily commit politi- 
cal suicide than by refusing the aid needed by 
the people’s schools. 


‘ 


rated. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


Harry Farmer’s proposal to allow a higher rate 
of interest on money loaned continues to interest 
our readers. He himself has something more to 
say of the matter this week, and two correspond- 
ents debate it quite vigorously on page 10. The 
most important question is whether or not money 
ean be obtained on ordinary farm security at the 
prevailing rate of interest, for if it can, then the 
farmer would gain nothing by the proposed 
change. On this point authorities differ. We are 
glad we have had the discussion, for it has doubt- 
less enabled many readers to form a more accurate 
idea of the operations of an interest law. But the 
never-to-be-forgotten fact which has been most 
| emphasized is that it pays to borrow money at 
| any reasonable rate of interest rather than buy 
on time prices. 

It is always a pleasure to publish articles look- 
| ing to the improvement of the live stock industry 
in North Carolina, especially letters so helpful 
and optimistic as that of Mr. French on page 1. 








He is a native of Ohio, and has been in this State 


only two or three years. Many of our readers 
doubtless remember the Aberdeen-Angus cattle 
which he exhibited at the last State Fair. 

“T). L.” is always entertaining, and his letter on 
page 2 is even better than his average. The fig- 
ures as to the profit in cotton farming remind us 
that we have on hand a fuller discussion of this 
subject, written by a Gaston County correspond- 
ent, which we expect to use in next week’s paper. 

Mr. T. N. Allen is an Orange County farmer, 
the father of several children, who is taking the 
ten weeks’ agricultural course at the A. & M. 
College. He regards it as one of the best invest- 
ments of his life, and says that if he should de- 
cide to go into stock-raising he would want to 
bring his whole family down to take the agricul- 
tural and dairy courses. It is to be regretted that 
a larger number of adult farmers are not with 
Mr. Allen. But the idea is young yet, and it will 
spread. 

The letter of Capt. Hutchings supplements 
his preceding one which we published some weeks 
ago. Our understanding is that the organization 
of the Tobaceo Growers’ Association is to be drop- 
ped, and that it is supposed to be merged into the 
new Farmers’ Protective Association. 





MR. LUDLOW SKINNER MURDERED. 


Last Saturday about 4.20 p. m., the saddest 
tragedy enacted in our city in scores of years, oc- 
cured. About the time mentioned, Mr. 
Ludlow Skinner came out of the main entrance 
of the postoffice and proceeded straight across 
the side walk facing the other side of the street. 
Just about the time he stepped off the side-walk 
into the street, Mr. Ernest Haywood approach- 
ing him from the south, fired a shot which seems 
not to have taken effect. Skinner increased his 
speed, and proceeded in the same direction, when 
another was fired which entered his back, grazed 
the heart and passed through both lungs, and 
Skinner fell dead on the street car track in the 
middle of the street. : 

The prominence of the parties and the ignor- 
ance of the public as to the motive behind this 
act, has caused great excitement, and been the 
first subject of conversation since. 

Mr. Ludlow Skinner had witnessed the burial 
of his mother scarcely 24 hours before this sad 
oeceurrance. He was the son of Rey. T. E. Skin- 
er, D. D., one of the best known Baptist ministers 
of the South, and son-in-law of the late Maj. 
Jno. C. Winder. He leaves a wife and one child. 
He was a gentle, tender, unobtrusive, inoffensive 
man. 

Mr. Ernest Haywood is one of ‘the foremost 
and best known lawyers in the State, and a son 
of the late Dr. E. Burke Haywood of this city. 

Perhaps the motive for this act will not be 
known to the public until the courts shall bring 
it out. 


above 





Nothing does more to discredit the South and 
her cause in the eyes of the nation than the in- 
temperate ravings of such men as Senator Till- 
man. He was at his worst perhaps in his speech 
before the New York Press Club a few days ago. 
The Southern people may well pray to be saved 
from friends so lacking in tact and good breeding. 

And as if Tillman’s tirade were not enough a so- 
ciety of Texas women must make an exhibition of 
themselves by returning a present which they had 
asked of Mrs. Roosevelt, because forsooth it was 
not so costly as they had expected. As the States- 
ville Landmark says: “No matter if the Dallas 
ladies thought her offering unworthy they should 
have shown their own good breeding by keeping 
their mouths closed so far as the publie is con- 
cerned. We repeat that we regret that Southern 
women have made such an exhibition of them- 
selves. It is unworthy of them and unworthy of 
the best traditions of the South.” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


JOHN MARSHALL. By James B. Thayer. 50 
cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Publishers, 
Boston. 

Of the host of great Virginians who helped to 
mould and shape the American nation three stand 
out conspicuously above their fellows—Washing- 
ton, the peerless warrior and first President; Jef- 
ferson, the ablest advocate of democratic govern- 
ment; Marshall, who knit together the loosely- 
affiliated States into one strong nation. They did 
not always work in harmony—in fact, Marshall 
and Jefferson hated each other with cordial and 
lasting hatred—but each left an enduring impress 
on the new government, and their contributions 
in a certain sense balanced and offset one another. 
Jefferson’s democracy may have been too extreme 
for his day; Washington and Marshall were per- 
haps not so democratic as they would have been 
had they seen popular government more thor- 
oughly tested. But by takine some of one man’s 
ideas and balancing them with some of his oppo- 
nent’s ideas, a harmonious whole was finally pro- 
duced. 

Marshall stood for a strong central government 
and, rightly or wrongly, he stood for it effectively ; 
no other man did so much to overthrow the doc- 
trine of State’s Rights As Mr. Thayer says in 
the volume now before us: 

“Tt was Marshall’s strong constitutional doc- 
trine, explained in detail, elaborated, powerfully 
argued, over and over again, with unsurpassable 
earnestness and force, placed permanently in our 
judicial records, holding its own during the long 
emergence of a feebler political theory, and show- 
ing itself in all its majesty when war and civil 
dissension came,—it was largely this that saved 
the country from succumbing, in the great strug- 
gle of forty years ago, and kept our political 
fabric from going to pieces.” 

But aside from his greatness as a lawyer Mar- 
shall had an interesting personality—this un- 
gainly and unpretentious man who was a good sol- 
dier, a skilful politician, a warm friend and, ac- 
cording to Judge Story, “the most extraordinary 
man I ever saw for the depth and tenderness of 
his feelings.” Born in 1755, he served as lieuten- 
ant in the Revolution from 1775 to 1779, and be- 
gan the practice of law in 1780. Three years later 
he married a bride of sixteen, and “to the very 
end of her life”’—fifty years later—“‘he was her 
devoted lover;” ten children were born to them. 
Eight times he was sent to the Virginia Legisla- 
ture; in 1798 he was elected to Congress; in May, 
1800, he passed into the cabinet, and on January 
31, 1801, he was commissioned as Chief Justice. 
Then began his great career as an expounder of 
the Constitution, with the results already noted 
—a service lasting thirty-four years, or until his 
death, July 6, 1835. 

Like the other volumes in the Riverside Biog- 
raphical Series, this book does not weary the 
reader with unnecessary details. It is simply the 
story of a great life, briefly and charmingly told. 


THE MENTOR. By Alfred Ayres. Cloth. 211 
pages. $1. D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 
New York. 

The aim of this little work is indicated by the 
sub-title: “For the guidance of such men and 
boys as would appear to advantage in the so- 
ciety of persons of the better sort.” The book 
is by the author of “The Verbalist” and “The Or- 
thoepist,” recently reviewed in these columns. 
It is not a compilation of iron-clad rules, but an 
eminently sensible discussion of the subjects of 
which it treats, the titles of the chapters being 
as follows: “Personal Appearance,” “At the Din- 
ner-table,” “In Public,” “Conversation,” “Calls 
and Cards,” “Odds and Ends.” “What is a Gen- 
tleman ?” 





The next time you are discouraged just try 
encouraging some one else and see if it will not 
cheer you.—J. R. Miller. 





THE PROBLEM OF NEGRO EDUCATION. 





The Brave Words and Sound Reasoning of Superin- 
tendent J. Y. Joyner in His Recently Issued Re- 
port for 1901-1902. 


The education of each race must be vitally con- 
nected with the life that the race must lead and 
wisely adapted to the sphere that the race and the 
individual must fill. This is a mighty problem 
that we can not hope to solve for either race in 
a day, or a year, or a generation In the working 
out of it for the negro race thete are certain 
fundamental truths that we must not forget, and 
dare not ignore. Among these are: 

1. That all over the face of nature and of the 
universe it has been written in no unmistakabe 
language that education of the right sort is a 
good thing for the plants of the field, for the 
beasts of the forest, for all created things. It 
needs must be a good thing, then, for man, God’s 
highest creation, fashioned in his own image, en- 
dowed with his own faculties, with infinite ca- 
pacity for good or evil. 

2. That this unalterable law of God can not be 
changed by the color of a man’s skin or by racial 
differences or natural endowments. 

5. That differences in natural endowments and 
racial traits are manifest and require an adapta- 
tion of the character and methods of education 
to these. Have we not grossly violated this law 
and sadly erred in trying to force the negro race, 
but one generation removed from bondage and 
ten generations from savagery, with essentially 
different racial traits and endowments, the same 
sort of education that our own race, with its dif- 
ferent endowments and its thousand years of 
freedom and education, has been preparing it- 
self for? 

4. That there is danger in ignorance, whether 
it be wrapped in a white skin or a_ black one. 
Nearly one-third of the population of North Caro- 
lina or negroes. Who can estimate the danger 
that lurks in such a mass of ignorance, if these 
negroes are left uneducated? The rapidity 
with which any race will lapse into a state of 
savagery and brutality through ignorance depends 
upon the years and generations of education and 
civilization that lie behind that race, and upon 
its native and inherited strength. If this be true, 
does it not follow that the decline of the negro 
race into a state of savagery and_ brutality 
through ignorance would be more rapid than that 
of the white race, and that there is even more 
danger in black ignorance than there is in white 
ignorance. Ignorance in chains is dangerous 
enought, but it is safer than ignorance in liberty. 
It is my deliberate conviction that in a few gen- 
erations, without education, the great mass of 
the negro race would sink to a state of animal 
brutality. Turn such a wild horde loose among 
our people, endowed with the rights of freedom 
without the knowledge to use it, controlled by 
the passions of animals without the power to re- 
strain them that comes alone from proper educa- 
tien, and our only safety will lie in extermination. 
With the negro it must be elevation through prop- 
er education or extermination. 

5. That education is a growth and not a crea- 
tion; that it can develope to the fullest what God 
has created, but can never supply what He has 
not ereated; that there is but one creative power 
in the universe; that it takes loug centuries for 
the seeds that He has planted in the minds and 
hearts of races to grow to their fullest develop- 
ment; that from the mustard seed an oak can nev- 
er grow, but that by surrounding even such a 
seed by the proper conditions and giving it the 
proper cultivation, it may be made to grow into 
something beautiful and useful, while even the 
seed of the oak will perish or produce at best but 
a gnarled and stunted growth unsurrounded by 
these conditions. We must not expect too much 
of one generation of education for the negro. 
We must seek earnestly to find the seeds of use- 





fulness planted in the race, and then patiently 
and bravely set to work to provide the sort of 
education best adapted to their development. 

6. That the education that fails to fit for great- 
er usefulness and happiness in the sphere of life 
which one must fill is miscalled education, is 
indeed miseducation. In the South, the sphere 
which the negro must fill is industrial and agri- 
eultural, and, therefore, his education must be 
largely industrial and agricultural. He must be 
educated to work and not away from work. By 
directing his education into these channels, we 
may be able to save him from idleness and the 
vices that follow in its train, and to make of him 
a potent factor in the industrial and agricultural 
development of the State, and a happier, more 
prosperous and useful citizen. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that an ability to read and write, 
and a reasonable degree of intelligence is abso- 
lutely necessary to the effectiveness of even this 
sort of education. 

7. That it is absolutely impossible for any race 
to remain in this great republic in the twentieth 
century uneducated. It is not, therefore, a ques- 
tion of whether the negro shall be educated or 
not, rather of who shall do it and how it shall be 
done. If we fail to direct his education, those 
from other sections, some of whom are not in 
sympathy with our civilization, because they do 
not understand our social structure, who are ig- 
norant of the nature and needs of the negro, and 
may have false notions of his relation to the white 
race in the South, will take charge of it. Our saf- 
ety, then, lies in taking charge of it ourselves, 
and directing it along lines that shall be help- 
ful to him and to us, and in harmony with our 
civilization and society and with his nature. 

8. That to take away from a weaker race by 
constitutional amendment the right of suffrage 
on aceount of unfitness to exercise it, and then 
virtually deprive that race by constitutional 
amendment of the means of ever acquiring fit- 
ness for the exercise of this right, would do vio- 
lence to the conscience of the civilized world, 
and would be an act of injustice unworty of a 
great and generous race. 


No man ean see the end of this vexatious race 
problem, but I have an abiding faith that this 
great, just and generous Anglo-Saxon race that 
dwells on North Carolina soil, will undertake with 
manly courage to work out this problem in a 
spirit of equity to both races, and will in the 
future, as in the past, command the admiration of 
the world by its magnimous treatment of a weaker 
race. 





The Woods to the Soul. 


In the woods, a man easts off his years as a 
snake his sloth, and, at what period soever of his 
life, is always a child. In the woods is perpetual 
youth. Within these plantations of God a dec- 
orum and a seantity reign, a perennial festival 
is dressed, and the guest sees not how he should 
tire of them in a thousand years. In the woods, 
we return to reason and faith. There I feel that 
nothing can befall me in life—no disgrace, no 
calamity (leaving me my eyes), which nature ean 
not repair. Standing on the bare ground—my 
head bathed by the blithe air and up-lift into in- 
all mean egotism vanishes, I become 





finite space 
a transparent eyeball; I am nothing; I see all; 
the currents of the Universal Being circulate 
through me; I am a part or particle of God. The 
name of the nearest friend sounds then foreign 
and accidental; to be brothers, to be acquaint- 
ances—master or servant—is then a trifle and a 
T am the lover*of uncontained and 
immortal beauty. In the wilderness, I find some- 
thing more dear and connate than in the streets 
and village. In the tranquil landscape, and es- 
pecially in the distant line of the horizon man 
beholds somewhat as beautiful as in his own 
nature.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Do Not Change the Interest Law. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

I have read the letters from Harry 
Farmer and D. L. Gore with great 
profit and by their timely advice they 
have to a great extent gained the 
confidence of ‘the farmers. But I 
shall have to differ with them when 
they advocate a higher rate of inter- 
est. Their only argument is that the 
bankers and the money-lenders avade 
the present law and charge more. 
Our legislators are to blame for this 
to some extent. The farmers are not 
to blame if the money-lenders wish 
to violate the law of their State and 
charge extortionate rates. Some men 
are necessarily bound to borrow at 
any price other men who are in good 
standing generally borrow at a low 
rate. Years ago I have known men 
in my county to pay twenty-five and 
83 1-3 per cent for money. Thous- 
ands of men lost their homes under 
that system, and are to-day living as 
tenants, or working at some other 
trade. 

It was the farmers that forced the 
present interest law in our State, 
and_ politicians in all the political 
parties were anxious to father the 
law. If it was good for the farmers 
then, it is good now. The argument 
of the money-lenders then was that 
it would force the money from the 


State. Such has not been the case— 


no scarcity of money since. The 
business men borrow more money 
than the farmers do. If he pays 


sixty dollars on the thousand he adds 
this to his profits and the consumer 
has it to pay. 
the thousand, the consumer has it 
to pay. Hence, the more interest, 
the higher the time or cash price— 
refuting the argument of our high 
rate friends that are so afraid that 
our legislators won’t take care of 
the money-changers. 

At ten per cent, money will double 
in seven years. What other legiti- 
mate business will do as much? 
There are very few farms that pay 
ten per cent annually above expenses, 
cost of living, ete. If they do this, 
the taxable property would double in 
ten years. In some sections of our 
State farm lands are lower than ten 
years ago—some parts of Wake 
County, for instance. The Southern 
States have a higher rate of interest 
as a rule than Northern States; the 
farmers of the north are more pros- 
perous. This proves again that a 
high rate is not best for the farmer. 
One thousand at 6 per cent is 17 
cents a day; at 10 per cent, it is 28 
cents per day. Are the farmers 
and business men of the State ready 
to make a change? I think not. I 
have borrowed many hundreds; have 
never paid above the legal rate. My 
advice to my brother farmers: put 


yourselves in a condition that you 
can borrow at legal rates or do not 
borrow at all. Advice to our law- 
makers: when you are ready to raise 
the present rate, please consider that 
he that has money to lend ean live 
anyhow, while he that has to borrow 
can hardly live at all. 
LEVIN WATSON. 
Wilson Co., N. OC. 


| 








A Change in the Interest Law 
Demanded. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


I want to add just a few thoughts 
to Harry Farmer’s article on the 
legal rate of interest of this State 
and how it affects her citizens, her 
agricultural interests and all others 
as well, for upon agriculture every 
other industry largely depends for 
At the present rate, 
money cannot be had. Banks do not 
loan but discount only gilt-edge pa- 
per, but not at six per cent per an- 
num. Capitalists seek a more lucra- 
tive field for the employment of their 
eash, or rather the very best market 
for it, just as sensible farmers do in 
the sale of their products. 

The next, and not the least hurtful 
result, is the little fellow with only 
a limited amount of cash who invests 
it in a Cheap John stock of goods 
and displays his sign for time cus- 
Now if you have this little 
shark in your community, there is 
no use in commenting on his ways. 
If not, thank and praise God for so 
It is not always 
the indolent and improvident who 
have to buy supplies on time, but 
frequently the best people in a com- 
munity. Otherwise the time seller 
would have been a thing of the past. 
Henee you see the poor fellow with 
wife and children whose misfortune 
it is to be without a sufficiency of 
supplies, whatever may have been the 
eause, is driven into the mouth of 
this serpent, soon to released 
without lands or chattels, whereas 
if he could have gotten the loan of 
some eash for even a high rate of 


existence. 


tomers. 


great a deliverance. 


be 


| interest, say 25 per cent, the provi- 
If one hundred on | 


dent man would have saved his home, 
been a blessing to his country, a com- 
forter in his family. 

Harry Farmer stated as accurately 
as possible the percentage above cash 
prices for time this poor fellow has 
to pay, say from 50 to 100 per cent, 
but did not state that this was for 
only about six months; so up goes 
his per cent per annum from 50 to 
100 to from 100 to 200. Nor is this 
all. He is at the merey (if such 
there be) of this monopolist who dic- 
tates the quality as well as prices 
and thereby compels the man to feed 
his family on a low grade of impure 
and unhealthy food. Here is pay- 
day. Of course the fellow can’t pay, 
none other than his lord can buy his 
produce; so it goes at his own op- 
tion, and being insufficient, his home 
is next, which goes for less than half 
its real value. So here goes another 
100 per cent, making the enormous 
total of from 200 to 300 per cent. 

Is it strange so many people are 





ESCAPED AN AWFUL FATE. 


Mr. H. Haggans of Melbourne, 
Fla., writes, “My doctor told me I 
had Consumption and nothing could 
be done for me. I was given up to 
die. The offer of a free trial bottle 
of Dr. King’s New Discovery for 
Consumption, induced me to try it. 
Results were startling. I am now 
on the road to recovery and owe all 
to Dr. King’s New Discovery. It 
surely saved my life.” This great 
cure is guaranteed for all throat and 
lung diseases by Druggists. Price 


50c. and $1.00. Trial bottles free. 








being and have been made homeless 
when they can get time only from 
this class of dealers? Is it not time 
this condition of affairs should be 
remedied? It must be done, or the 
people will soon be bankrupt and the 
farms in the hands of the few who 
will dodge the paying of their taxes. 
The General Assembly can do the 
people at large no greater service 
than to make the legal rate of inter- 
est sufficiently high, say 8 per cent, 
to induce capitalists to come this 
way. Its agricultural and its edu- 
cational interests demand it. The 
difference between even twenty-five 
per cent and the three hundred paid 
by the time purchaser would enable 
him to educate his children, and he 
would do it without the stigma of 
compulsory laws. FL. ©; Ws 
Moore Co., N. C. 





The pamphlet “Stassfurt Indus- 
try,” just published, contains an in- 
teresting description of the famuos 
potash mines in Germany, from 
which all the potash imported into 
this country and used for manuring 
is derived. The chapter about the 
use of potash in agriculture as one 
of the important ingredients of a 
complete fertilizer, adds largely to 
the value of the book, and among the 
many fine illustrations those showing 
the experiments at Southern Pines, 
N. C., are of particular interest to 
practical farmers. Copies of this 
pamphlet can be had free, by writ- 
ing to the German Kali Works, 93 
Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 








WOOD’S ‘TRADE MARK” 


Farm Seeds 


are the best that can be obtained 
—free from weed seeds and impur- 
ities and of strong germinating 
qualities. Itis very important if 
you desire to secure good stands 
and good crops to purchase the 
highest grade seeds obtainable. 
This you can always do by_pur- 
chasing ‘‘Wood’s Trade Mark 
Brand” of Farm Seeds. 


Wood’s New Seed Book for 1903 


mailed on req uest, tells all about 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
Grass and Clover Seeds, 
Seed Potatoes, Seed Oats, 
Tobacco, Seed Corn. 
Cow Peas, Soja, Velvet and 
Navy Beans, Sorghums, 
Broom Corn, Kaffir Corn, 
Peanuts, [lillet Seed, etc. 
Write for Seed Book and prices 
of any Farm Seeds required. 


T.W.WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen, Richmond, Va. 
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IT’S YOUR MOVE, NOW 
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We've improved the quality of the wire, and sim- 
plified the construction of wire fences. Move! 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CU., ADRIAN, MICH, 


FREE 


From anxiety over 
wash day, are all who 
use a Dilley Queen 
Washer. 6 guaran- 
tee it to be the best. A 
trial machine sent at 
factory price. Agents 
wanted for exclusive 
territory Write for 
catalogue with full description. We will 
surely please you. 


LYONS WASHING MACHINES CO,, Lyons, Mich 
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“Please mention this paper when 


writing advertisers. 


















costs 

25 cents} 

per TON . 

EC Createst, Cheapest Food 

on Earth for Sheop, Swine, 
Cattle, etc. 


Will be worth $100 to you to read what 
Salzer's catalog says about rape. 


. 

Billion Doliar Grass 
will positively make you rich; 12 tons 
of hay and lots of pasture per acre, so 
also Bromus, Peaont, Speltz, Macaroni 
wheat for arid, hot soils, €3 bus. per 
acre. 2(th Century Oats, 29 bus, per 
acre and Teosinte, Yiclds 100 tons 
Green Fodder per acre. 


Forthlis Notice and 10c. 
we mail big catalog and 10 Farm Seed 
Novelties, fully worth $10 to gcta start, 
CROSSES 
wis. || 


LER SEED CO." Sie 


























Seeds 


are planted by farmer 
and gardener who has 
stopped experimenting. It 
Ps to pay a little more 
or Ferry’s and reap a great 
dea! more at the harvest. All 
dealers. 1908 Seed Annual 
postpaid free to all applicants, 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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tens of thousands of them, 
for 40 years have annually 
relied upon 
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Experience has taughtthatthey / A 
/ 
ARE THE BEST. {f 
Sold under three warrants 
that our seed will do their 
part in the making of the 
m crop. Catalogue free. 
, 1.J.H.GREGORY & SON f 
“3 Marblehead, 


= Are not profitable H yee buy a poorly built 
“3 Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardless of 
quality. We have GOOD cheap Mills, ard the 
BEST and most accurate mills at reasonab'e 

% prices. It will cost you nothing but five min- 
g utes time and a postal card toinvestigate our 
= mills Givefull particulars of size mill wanted 
and we will give you low prices. We guar- 

a ant: e fully every‘hing we sell. Writeus NOW 
:4 while you have our address. 








Wagon World Awheel. 
: Half a million of these steel 
‘ wheels have been sent out on 
our own wagons and to fit other 


\ wagons. It is the wheel that 







KN A determines the life of any 
ae | | wagon, and this is the longest 
\ }/ @ low down Handy Wagon to 
G @/ use about the place? We will fit 
| gy tric Wheels of any size and 
NS wy any shape tire, straight or stag- 
ge 

loose spokes, no rotten felloes, no resetting. Write for 

the big new catalogue. Itis free. 


L bw yma) lived wheel made. Do you want 

| out your old wagon with Elec- 

red spokes. No cracked hubs, no 

Electric Wheel Cos, Box 93, Quincy, Ilia. 





Send model, sket¢h or photo of invention for 
freereport on FRADE-A For free book, 


How to Secure RADE-MARKS vee 


Patents and 


-ASNOWE 


OPPOSITE U.S, PATENT:OF FICE. 
WASHINCTON.D.C. 








WANTED—SEVERAL PERSONS OF CHAR- 
acter and good reputation in each state (one in this 
county required) to represent and advertise oid 
established wealthy business bose of solid financial 
standing. Salary $21.00 weekly with expenses ad- 
ditional, all payable i: cash each Wednesday direct 
from head officey Horse and carriage furnished 
when necessary. References. Enc ose self-add: essed 
envelope. Colonial Co., 334 Dearborn St,, Chicago. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








TALKS ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCA- 
TION. 
VI.—Industrial Schools and Colleges. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

I have just received a report of 
the United States Commissioner of 
Labor for 1902. It tells the story of 
trade and technical education in the 
various industrial schools and col- 
leges of the United States and Eu- 
rope. The names of these schools 
and the subjects they teach would 
more than fill all the columns of this 
paper. This is an age of education; 
and industrial education is growing, 
expanding, and developing in a 
greater degree than any other line 
of education. 

The industrial schools of the 
United States are classified, as fol- 
lows: Building Mechanical 
Trade Schools; Brewers’ Schools; 
Dairy Schools; Schools of Dress- 
making, Millinery, Domestie Train- 
ing, ete., Textile Schools 
for Watchmakers, Engravers, ete., 
Barbers’ Schools, Miscellaneous 
Trade Schools, Technical and Con- 
tinuation Schools, Young Men’s 
Christian Association Schools; In- 
struction by Correspondence, Schools 
of Industrial Drawing and Design. 

The largest and most thoroughly 
equipped trade school in the coun- 
try is the “New York Trade Sehool,” 
founded in 1881 by Col. Richard T. 
Auchmuty. The purpose of the 
school is to provide instruction for 
young men in certain trades, and to 
afford young men already in those 
trades the opportunity to acquire ad- 
ditional skill and knowledge. The 
apprentice system no longer affords 
young men wishing to learn a trade 
that careful, systematic, and thor- 
ough training, which they should re- 
ceive if they are to be mechanics of 
the highest skill. By this Auchmuty 
system a course is arranged in which 
both the practical and the theoreti- 
eal branches of the trade are taught, 
so that not only is skill quickly ac- 
quired, but the seientifie principles 
that underlie the also 
studied. This system is now being 
adopted very generally in our indus- 
trial schools and colleges. 


and 


Schools, 


work are 


The course of instruction in the 
New York Trade Schocl ineludes 
drawing, painting, fresco 
painting, sign painting, blacksmith 
work, steam and hot water fitting, 
brick laying, plastering, cornice and 
sky-light work, carpentry, pattern 
making, printing, wood turning, elee- 
trical work, and plumbing. 

Any one who looks to the future 


house 





BETTER THAN GOLD. 


“TI was troubled for several years 
with chronic indigestion and ner- 
vous debility,” writes F. J. Green, of 
Lancaster, N. H. “No remedy help- 
ed me until I began using Electric 
Bitters, which did me more good 
than all the medicines I ever used. 
They also kept my wife in excellent 
health for years. She says Electric 
Bitters are just splendid for female 
troubles; that they are a grand tonic 
and invigorator for weak, run down 
women. No other medicine can take 
its place in our family.” Try them. 
Only 50c. Satisfaction guaranteed 
by all Druggists. 





of North Carolina, will procure this 
volume and carefully read it. He 
will realize that all the world is en- 
gaged in industrial education, all the 
world excepting the South, and ex- 
cepting especially North Carolina. 
But North Carolina has a plenty of 
industrial work to be done, with few 
skilled workers to do it. We have 
houses to build of wood, brick, stone, 
or iron, but few skilled workers. We 
have steam to use and machines to 
run, but few skilled mechanics or 
machinists. It is very difficult to 
find competent workmen in our State 
in any line of work. The complaint 


is universal as to lack of skilled 
bricklayers, plasterers, carpenters, 
painters, stone-cutters, mechanics, 


machinists, plumbers, engineers, etce., 
ete. I do not speak of highly edu- 
eated brain workers, who combine 
talent and technical knowledge with 
handicraft and manual skill. The 
State has so few of these, that it 
searcely realizes its need of them; 
but it does realize, and complains 
daily of, lack of skilled laborers, of 
thorough, honest workmen. 

Under the old apprentice 
such workmen were abundant enough 
to meet the supply. Now the appren- 
tice system is gone. Elsewhere its 
place is supplied by a system of in- 
dustrial schools and colleges. In 
North Carolina we have neither sys- 
tem. We must do better; we must 
have trade schools in Raleigh, Wil- 
mington, Charlotte, Greensboro, 
Winston-Salem, and Asheville. We 
must teach manual-training and 
drawing, with work in wood and 
iron, in every city graded school. We 
should equip the A. & M. College at 
Raleigh with dormitories, forges, and 
anvils, carpenters’ benches and tools, 
lathes for wood and metal working, 
machinery for wood and metal. con- 
struction, looms, spindles, and other 
technical machinery, harvesters, 
shredders, and huskers and _ other 
agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments, with tools and machinery for 
butter and cheese making, ete., etc., 
sufficient to teach every boy and 
every girl that wishes to learn how 
to work. 

We have long enough been teach- 


system 


ing our youths to talk and think and 
write. We must now teach them to 





do something, to make something, to 
give substantial form and reality to 
their thoughts, to create wealth in- 
stead of talking about it. 
GEORGE T. WINSTON. 
A. & M. College, West Raleigh, | 
N. C. 


Father—“What did I tell you 1) 
was going to do to you if I caught | 
you smoking again?” | 

Johnnie—“If you don’t remember | 





it, pa, you needn’t think I’m going | 
to tell you!” 


Home Companion. 





January Woman’s | 





Mother—“Why, Johnny! 
you ashamed of yourself—striking 
your little brother?” 

Johnny—“I’m doing it for his own | 
good, ma, and it hurts me more than 
it does him.’”—January Woman's 
Home Companion. 


aren’t 


| years could talk French. 





Meeting of the A. and M. College 
: Biological Club. 


ditor of The Progressive Farmer: 


The A. & M. College Biological 
Club, which meets twice a month, 
met Wednesday night, February 11, 
with a large attendance of members 
and many visitors. 

An excellent program was present- 
ed, the subject matter of the various 
papers proving the great value of 
the work undertaken by the Club and 
the interest taken by its members. 
An interesting public contest is be- 
ing arranged for, to take place some 
time in May. Among the many ben- 
efits derived from a club of this 
kind is that it fosters a spirit of per- 
sonal investigation. The members, 
agricultural students of the College, 
begin to work out facts for them- 
selves and do not accept ideas simply 
because their text books state them. 

The program for the last meeting 
consisted, first, of personal observa- 
tions, the most important being that 
of Mr. Coit on inpurities he discoy- 
ered in seed oats, bought on the Ra- 
leigh market. Counting out a hun- 
dred grains from a handful of the 
seed oats, he found 50 per cent im- 
purities, mostly seed of cheat, which 
closely resemble oats. 


Mr. Seott then presented an in- 
teresting article on “Diseases of the 
Pear.” The destructive blight is a 
disease caused by bacteria, and is 
best prevented by careful pruning 
and spraying. 

Mr. Chesbro gave a review of the 
report of Experiment Station work, 
bringing out the chief lines of work 
done in the various Stations. 


Mr. Foster read an interesting ar- 
ticle on “Bacteria in Their Relation 
to Agriculture.” He told of the 
great number of bacteria which are 
very beneficial to the farmer, and de- 
scribed the changes which they bring 
about in the soil. 

Mr. Avery discussed the Eucalyp- 
tus tree, telling of its great value as 
a quickly maturing timber tree, and 
the lasting quality of its wood. 


Mesrs. Bailey and Beavers dis- 
cussed the food from the College 
mess hall, from an analysis of food 
stuffs, and a nutritive ratio stand- 
point. 


The practical disposal of the Col- 
lege sewage is being carefully work- 
ed out by Messrs. Coit and Finley. 

W. W. F., Corresponding Sec. 
A. & M. College, West Raleigh, 
hp OF 





Mrs. Billions—What most surpris- 
ed you when you arrived in Paris? 

Mrs. Nurich—Why, the fact that 
the little children of three or four 
It was per- 
fectly amazing.—Rochester Herald. 





NEARLY FORFEITS HIS LIFE. 


A runaway almost ending fatally, 
started a horrible ulcer on the leg of 
J. B. Orner, Franklin Grove, Il. For 


four years it defied all doctors and | 


all remedies. But Bucklen’s Arnica 
Equally good for Burns, 
Skin Eruptions and Piles. 
druggists. 


25e. at all 





| Salve had no trouble to cure him. | 
Bruises, | 


DON'T NEGLECT YOUR KIDNEYS. 


Because if Kidney or Bladder Trouble is 
Permitted to Continue, Fatal Re- 
sults are Sure to Follow. 


ia 








An interesting leter to our readers 
from Capt. Woolman Gibson, of 
Washington: 


Washington, D. C., Dee. 11, 1902. 

Having seen numerous articles so 
highly recommending Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root for the cure of kidney 
and bladder complaints, I concluded 
I would try it. I wrote Dr. Kilmer 
& Co. for a sample bottle of Swamp- 
Root, and it came promptly. After 
taking the contents of the sample 
bottle, I experienced some relief, 
and then bought from my druggist a 
supply. After taking the contents 
I experienced more relief. My kid- 
neys and bladder r esumed their 
normal condition, the pain in my 
back left me, and I felt like a new 
man. I had been treated by the doc- 
tors for uric acid and also for what 
they termed catarrh of the bladder 
and kidney trouble. I am constrain- 
ed to admit that Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, so far as my experience 
goes, is a great boon to the human 
family, and I feel it my duty to add 
my letter to the thousands of others 
received in praise of this wonderful 
medicine. This testimonial letter 
can be used as you see fit. 

I remain, truly yours, 


No. 1220 H. St., N. W. 


The mild and prompt effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney, liver and bladder remedy, is 
soon realized. It stands the highest 
for its wonderful cures of the most 
distressing cases. Recommended 
and taken by physicians, used in 
hospitals and endorsed by people of 
prominence everywhere. To prove 
what Swamp-Root will do for you a 
sample bottle will be sent absolutely 
free, by mail, also a book telling all 
about Swamp-Root and its wonderful 
eures. Address Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y., and be sure to 
mention reading this generous offer 
in Raleigh Progressive Farmer. 

If you are alreay convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
ean purchase the regular fifty-cent 
and one-dollar size bottles at the 
drug stores, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, 
N. Y., on every bottle. 





BOSTROMS IMPROVED FARM LEVEL 
Pat'd 1902, 


WITH AND WITHOUT TELESCOPE 


Is no MAKESHIFT, but the 
best one made for Terracing, 
Ditching and Drainage. Price 
$5 and $10, including Tripod 
and Rod. Send for descriptive 
circularsand Treatise on Ter- 
racing, etc., Free. 
Bostrom, Brady ["lfg. Co., 
8136 W. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Legislation Needed to Protect Factory | 


Operatives. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Through The Progressive Farmer 
I beg leave to eall the attention of | 
our members of the Legislature to | 
the brutal manner in which our poor 
helpless women and_ children 
murdered up in factories in North 
Carolina, as I am sure that many of 
our representatives have no idea how 
they have to work in these factories, 
for I am sure that if they did fully 
understand how they do have _ to 
work, they would unanimously vote 
for some bill that would give them 
relief. 
how they have to work, let me say: 
The whistle blows for them to be at 
the factory and ready to work at 6 
o’clock in the morning; that is part 
of the year before day break; which 
is not a respectable time for our wo- 


are 


To those who do not know 


men and children to be out traveling. 
Then the whistle blows fifteen min- 
utes after twelve for dinner, then 
blows again at 1 o’clock to go to 


work; then they work until the whis- | 


tle blows again after dark at 7 
o’clock, making twelve hours and 
fifteen minutes for a day. It does4 


seem to me that all representatives 
that have any humanity would vote 
against such proceedings, if not to | 
give relief to our poor helpless wo- 
men and children, it would stop the 
shame of people of other States and | 
newspapers so justly ealling the fae- 
tories of our State slaughter pens. 

T am not personally coneerned in 
the working of the factorie’, only I 
have had the chance of sceing the 
great damage it is doing, breaking 
the constitution ruining the 
health of our women and children, 
and I think it the duty of myself and 
every good citizen to use their whole 
influence to put a stop to all such, as 
those people are in a helpless eondi- 
tion, as the great mass of the chil- 
dren, and their parents too, are 
afraid to sign a petition to send to 
the Legislature for their protection 
for fear that they will be discharged, 
and necessity compels them to work 
there, it matters not how bad their 
treatment is. But I thank God that 
T am not afraid to speak publicly for 
them, as I am sure that justice and 
wisdom demand their relief, and I do 
not see that it ean be any good to the 
factory owners to work them so long, 
as it has broken down and caused 
many of their best hands to be com- 
pelled to quit them and has prevent- 
ed many others from going there to 
work. 


and 


T think that nine or ten hours at 
most would be a humane and a rea- 
sonable length of time for them to 
work, and I think that the factories 
then would be a blessing to the wo- 
men and children; otherwise, they 
are a curse. 


It would be well to forbid their 
working them any longer, as_ they 
have a way of telling people that 
they must make a special agreement 
to work so many hours or they won’t 
employ them and necessity compels 
them to agree to anything that they 
may demand. I think the law should 
forbid any such practise. 

H. A. WILLIAMS. 

Lenoir Co., N. C. 





ritory representing 


|of the 


Free Mail Delivery for the Farmers. 


The fact that the farmers in a ter- 
300,000 square 


' miles of the United States have their 


mail delivered and collected by gov- 
ernment carriers indicates not only 
the remarkable development of what 
is termed rural free delivery, but its 
broad and deep significance to the 
country at large. When it is remem- 
bered that this area comprises nearly 
one-third of the territory at present 
devoted to agriculture, and that the 
beginning of the present service 
dates back as recently as 1896, a 
more intelligent conception can be 
gained of its expansion. Yet the 
permanent organization of this de- 
partment of the post office was not 
effected until July 1, 1902, when its 
necessity was emphasized by reports 
which showed that 8,466 routes were 
in operation, an increase of 4,165 in 
one year, while on June 80, 1900, but 
1,276 routes were being served, re- 
quiring an appropriation for ex- 
penses of $450,000, which in 1901 was 
raised to $3,993,740. Since the date 
permanent establishment, 
however, the foree of carriers has 
been increased, until at present it 


| constitutes an army of about 12,000 
| who daily travel over nearly 300,000 


miles of highway for the benefit of a 
population of about 7,000,000. In 
some of the States the 
been lengthened by the demand for 
the facilities offered by the Govern- 
ment until entire counties depend on 
the earrier service, and the country 
post office in a corner of the ecross- 
roads store, or perhaps blacksmith 
shop, is rapidly becoming a memory. 
To again quote statistics, about 2,200 
offices of this class have been discon- 
tinued; their salary list amounted to 
$200,000 annually. The delivery has 
also taken the place of about 15 per 
eent of the star-route service, cost- 
ing $650,000. Towa had four coun- 
ties, Maryland one, New York five, 
Kansas two, Connecticut one, Penn- 
sylvania one, and California one, cov- 
ered by the rural free delivery at the 
close of 1902, while 200 counties in 
various States were served by ecar- 
riers, with the exception of a few 
neighborhoods.—From “The Rural 
Free Delivery Service,” by Day Al- 
len Willey, in the American Monthly 
Review of Reviews for January. 


routes have 





‘¢Kasy Money ’’ for Rockefeller. 


It is not inappropriate in connec- 
tion with this discussion to eall at- 
tention to the ease with which Mr. 
Rockefeller extracts money from the 
pockets of the people wherewith to 
make his benefactions. During the 
year 1902 the dividends declared by 
the Standard Oil Company amount- 
ed to forty-five per cent on the $100,- 
000,000 of capitalization. As Mr. 
tockefeller is understood to hold in 
the neighborhood of one-half of this 
capital stock, it is not to be feared 
that occasional gifts of $1,000,000 to 
his propri¢tary university will se- 
riously cripple him. Tlowever, the 
mere fact of heavy dividends is not 





To Make Cows Pay, use Sharpless Cream 
Separators. Book ‘*business Dairying” and 
Cat. 285 free. W. Chester, Pa. 





just ground of criticism. It is rather 
the way in which these dividends are 
earned—or rather provided, for the 
are not in the true sense of the word 
earned at all. In December the 
whole country was suffering from a 
coal famine. One group of monop- 
olists, by quarreling with their work- 
ingmen, had shut off the supply of 
coal for so many months that the 
mines, when opened, were unable to 
catch up with the demand. In this 
emergency many people turned to 
the most available fuel substitute— 
oil—only to find that it, too, was in 
the grasp of monopoly. As soon as 
this new demand for their product 
became apparent, Mr. Rockefeller 
and his associates advanced the price 
of oil one cent a gallon in barrels, 
and two cents a gallon in cases. This 
advance does not measure the actual 
advanec to retail purchasers, which 
is much greater. For this advance 
there was no reason, except that of 
the highwayman; the people were at 
the mercy of the monopoly. There 
had been no increase in the price of 
the raw product, and the corporation 
controlling the market had just de- 
elared dividends amounting to for- 
ty-five per cent in one year. Even 
if some of Mr. Rockefeller’s share 
of this loot went to the support of 
the departments of political economy 
the Universi- 
ty of Chicago, the public ean hardly 
be expected to refrain from com- 
plaint.—The Pilgrim for February. 


and social science in 





REGARDING CAUSTIC BAL- 


WLS 


Lamont, Ia. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
I am now and have been using 
Caustic Balsam on 29 horses for dif- 
ferent ailments; 6 out of the 29 I 


have discharged sound and well. 
Blemishes all gone; am_ getting 


cripples from far and near. I com- 
menced the use of the Balsam on the 
22d of December, and I am now on 
my fourth bottle. I gave a little of 
it a man that was so deaf in his left 
ear that by stopping his right ear 
he could not hear anything. Now 
he ean lie in his bed-room at night 
and hear his clock ticking in the 
kitchen. How will it do to inject 
the balsam into a fistula without 
the oakum, in case the opening is so 
small that one cannot get the oak- 
um in? (This would be all right. 
L.-W. Co.) 
A. R. JONES, V. S. 





THE MOWER 


That will Kill all the Weeds in your 
Lawns. If you keep the weeds crt so they do 
not go toseed and cu your grass without breaking 
the small feeders of roots. the grass will become 
thick and weeds will disappear The Clipper 
will do it. Send for catalogue and prices. 





CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CoO., 


(Incorporated. ) Norristown, Pa. 





Nitrate of 
Soda 


is to plants—whether 
Fruit, Grass, Grain or 
Roots — what Oats or 
Corn is to the horse. No 
other plant food is so 
essential to plant growth 
and crop yield, 

Our Bulletin, giving the 
results and conclusions of 
the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations and author- 
ities the world over, are 

Jree to farmers. 
Send address on Post Card. 
WILLIAM 8. MYERS, Director 


12 John Street, 
New York. 











‘S| 6-3 For 


200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 














~ WANTED 


Forthe convenience and benefit of our read- 
ers and their friends, we have decided to set 
aside space below in which they may make 
known their wants to one another. Anyone 
having a pig or a calf, a colt, or a kid, or any 
other article around his home he would like 
to exchange for cash, or some other ar- 
ticle, can tell the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer, at the rate of 25c. per week, if ex- 
pressed in 25 words, or less, and at the rate 
of one cent a word if more than 25 words are 
used. counting each figure and each initial 
asa separate word. Cash must accompany 
each order for the full amount. 











One pure bred Marino Ram 
For Sale. and aa pure bred Marino 
Ewes. Also eight grade (half bred) Marino 
Ewes. Will be sold cheap. Address, 
LOCK EOX 18, Cary, N.C. 





Fine dark tan Collie Dog, 
For Sale. from imported blood; weil 
trained for cattle, sheep and poultry. Price, 
$55.00. J. W. YOUNT, Biltmore, N. C. 





+H We offer the 
White Wyandottes — ia ere be nS 
stock White W\ andottes—Cockerels $1 each; 
Pullets 50 cents each. A _ purebred Cock 
should be in every farm yard. Write atonce 
if wanted. CHAS. F. CATES, 
Swe,ysonville, N.C. 


Large white. Grains deep. 
Seed Corn—(35' small. Unsurpassed A 
yield, and resisting drouth. 50c¢, peck. 
J. E. SPENCE, 
Haywood, Chatham Co., N.C. 


A Country Schoo]—°? ¥u wish to put 


your boy or girlin 
aquiet, inexpensive school in a healthy locality? 
Board and tuition $8 a month. 

EXTRAS—Music, $2.50 a month. Book-keeping 
and short hand, $2 00a month. Sueh rates as these 
you will not find offered by other schools.~ 

For further information address, 

MATTIE. J. CALDWELL, 
Lemon Springs, Moore Co., N. € 








‘ 





Russell Bsg Boll and Culpepper’s 
For Sale Improved Cotton Seed, seventy- 
five cents per bushel. 
Cocke’s Prolific Seed Corn, $1.25 per bushel, 
Discount on large orders and order called for 
at farms, B. W. KILGORE, State Chemist, 
Ralei, h, N. C. 





Fifteen-horse Engine, Saw Mill 
For Sale Corn Mill, Sixty-saw Cotton Gin: 
Bale Press. 4 pply to. 
JOHN McMILLAN, Henderson, N. C. 





Now is the time to file your 
Remember orders for Bees, Italian Queens, 
Bee Wives and pyr. Write for pices if in- 
terested. W. L. WOMBLE, Raleigh, N. C. 





A Mower, Reaper, Shred- 
Do You Want der. Hay teen fina: Mill, 
Corn Sheller, Pea Huller,Saw Mill, or ary 
kind of tool or machine, or fertilizers? 
Write us. 
W. H. WORTH & CO., Raleigh, N.C. 





Branch’s Genuine Rattlesnake 
WATERMELON SEED! 


Only Pure Strain in the United States, Care 
fully ‘selected. Kept PURE thirty-five years. No 
other variety grown on p antation of 1,500 acres. 
PURE SEED IMPOSSIBLE where @ifferent kinds 
are grown. 102. 15¢.,20z 25¢. 4 Ib, 400c., ¥% Ib. 
6ic.. 1 Tb. $1.25, 10 Ibs., $10.00, delivered, Remit 
by registered letter, or money order Send for 
seed annual Manual on melon culture, 10c, 

M. 1. BRANCH, 
Berzelia, Columbia Co., Geotrgia. 
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Washington Letter. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The Department of Commerce and 
Labor is now an accomplished fact 
and Mr. George B. Cortelyou, form- 
erly Secretary to the President, has 
been nominated for the new secre- 
taryship and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. The assistant has not yet been 
announeed but Mr. James R. Gar- 
field, now Civil Service Commission- 
er, has been appointed Commissioner 
of Corporations to whom will fall 
the duty of enforcing the publicity 
provisions of the Nelson amendment. 
Secretary Cortelyou is now seeking 
quarters for his new Department, 
but it is expected that Congress will 
authorize the purchase of-a site and 
the erection of a special Commerce 
building before adjournment. The 
selection of Messrs. Cortelyou and 
Garfield for the important positions 
to which they have been appointed is 
regarded as an earnest of the Presi- 
dent’s desire to secure thorough and 
conscientious enforcement of the 
anti-trust legislation enacted at this 
session of Congress. Mr. Garfield 
is a son of the President 
Garfield. 


former 


* 2 


The option on the Panama Canal 
Company’s property expires on the 
4th of March and, information hav- 
ing reached the State Department 
that European capitalists were pre- 
pared to invest sufficient funds in 
the company to complete the canal 
if the United States did not accept 
the offer of $40,000,000 for the entire 
property and privileges, the Presi- 
dent instructed Attorney General 
Knox to eable the Panama Company 
accepting the offer, the acceptance 
however, being conditional on the 
ratification of the treaties now 
signed. As soon as the Colombian 
Congress ratifies the convention the 
United States will be called upon to 
pay out $50,000,000 cash, including 
the price paid to Colombia and the 
Panama Company respectively, and 
beginning seven years’ thereafter 
there will begin the annual rental of 
$250,000, all this irrespective of the 
eost of construction. 

The ex-slave pension bill intro- 
duced by Senator Hanna has already 
borne fruit and a circular has been 
sent out by the “Ex-slave Mutual Re- 
lief B. and P. Associaticn of the 
United States” announcing that Sen- 
ator Hanna, who is described as a 
“man of might and power,” has in- 
troduced the bill and soliciting a con- 
tribution of $1 from every negro for 
the promotion of the biil. 
Hanna has admitted to your corre- 
spondent that he introduced the bill 
without giving any thought to its 
provisions, and that he appreciates 
that there is not the slightest chance 
of its ever becoming a law, neverthe- 
less the cireular referred to is so 
earefully worded that the postoffice 
authorities say they cannot, as yet, 
declare it to be a fraud, and thus 
prohibit it from the That 
Senator Hanna should wittingly or 
unwittingly have lent his name to 
such a scheme is a source of serious 
regret to every Senator in both par- 
ties, as it is appreciated that the 


Senator 


mails. 





only result, apart from the political 
strength it may bring to Mr. Hanna 
with the Southern Republicans, will 
be to defraud thousands of ignorant 
and misguided negroes of 


they can ill afford to lose. 
* *& * 


Ostensibly the advocates of State- 
hood are keeping up their fight, but 
it is evident they are losing heart 
and several Senators have admitted 


money 


to your correspondent that they have 
little hope of success. If the Demo- 
crats would permit the compromise 
bill, admitting Arizona and New 
Mexico as one State to become a law 
that measure would pass, but their 
refusal to do so augurs defeat for all 


Statehood legislation. 
* & & 


Very little progress has been made 
with legislative matters during the 
past week. The Littlefield bill has 
been reported with amendments by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, but 
will not be considered by the Senate. 
The House Committee on Rules has 
reported a rule for the consideration 
of the Fowler currency bill, and an 
attempt will be made on Monday to 
report favorably the Ship Subsidy 
Bill to the House, but with little 
hope of success. There remain al- 
most an appropriation bill to a day 
for the remaining days of the Fifty- 
seventh Congress and aside from the 
Aldrich “rubber” currency bill, it is 
not expected that any further meas- 
ure of importance will pass. 

* * # 

The criticism and opposition to 
the proposed improvement of the 
capitol of the United States, repre- 
sent, in the main, the mutterings of 
disgruntled architects who failed to 
get the job. The plans are fifty 
years old and the object is to sym- 
etrize the structure both in material 
and style with the beautiful marble 
east and west wings. This will, with- 
out question, make it the finest build- 
ing in the world. As it is now, the 
wings are marble while the central 
portion is brick stuckoed and paint- 
ed. The bringing out of the central 
portion to a line even with the 
fronts of the wings will add mate- 
rially to the beauty of the whole 
structure as well as afford consider- 
able much needed committee room. 
There is now some talk of construct- 
ing, near the Senate end of the cap- 
itol, an office building for the use of 
Senators. At present it is necessary 
to rent an apartment house for this 
purpose. The rented building is 
ealled “the Senate Annex” and is 
situated about a block away. As 
there is no covered way between the 
Annex and the eapitol, and the situa- 
tion is most exposed, Senators and 
others who have to go from. one 
building to the other are exposed to 
the greatest inconvenience in severe 
weather. 

Washington, D. C., Feb. 19, 1903. 





Ex-Senator W. E. Chandler, of 
New York, who is now Chairman of 
the Spanish Claims Commission, has 
issued a signed statement urging the 
remonetization of silver at the ratio 
of 20 to 1, by the concurrent action 
of the United States, Great Britain, 
France and Germany. 





Style 3, Three Drawer, Box Cover, - 
Style 4, Three Drawer, Box Cover, . 
Style 6, Seven Drawer, Box Cover, : 
Style 21, Five Drawer, Drop Head, - 


The 
prepare 
‘spring sewing’”’ by 
buying an 


Improved Alliance 


Sewing Machine. 


ladies should 
for 


their 


- $165¢ 
- 17.50 
» 18.50 
- 17.50 


Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





MEN SHOULD PREPARE FOR THEIR 


“SPRING SOWING” 


BY GETTING 


Corn, Cotton and Pea Planters, 


WITH OR WITHOUT FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. 


Guano Sowers (hand or horse power), Turn Plows, Cotton Plows, 
Plow Castings, Back Bands, Trace Chains, Rope, etc., etc. 





‘TO INSURE BIG CROPS USE THE 


Alliance Brands of Fertilizers. 


“Used Once, Used Again.” 


This is the strongest testimony that can be paid to any brand of 


fertilizer. 





Wagons 


. i | 
Raiload Statice at Wholesale Prices. 


PRICES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


CUTAWAY AND DISK HARROWS, COOKING STOVES, GROCERIES 


and many other things at Wholesale Prices to 
Alliancemen and ex-A lliancemen. 


Send a list of your wants and prices. 
better freight rates. 


Club orders will secure 


T. B. PARKER, S. B, A., 


RALEICH, NORTH CAROLINA. 








PROTECT YOUR 
Fru't, 
Vegetables 
and Potatoes. 





Bug Death Insures Healthy Growth. 


Increased Yield and Finest Quality. 


Pat. March 16 and Nov. 9, 1897. 
Pat, in Canada Nov. 2, 1897) 
and Jan. 25, 1900. 


(TAKE NO OTHER.) 
IT KILLS THE INSECT PESTS. 


HART-WARD HARDWARE COMPANY, 


State Agent. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 





Sister’s Best Feller. 


My sister’s “best feller” is ’most six- 
foot-three, 
And handsome and strong as a feller 
ean be; 
And sis, she’s so little and slender 
and small, 
You never would think 
him at all; 
But, my jing! 
She don’t do a thing 
But make him jump round like he 
worked with a string; 
It just makes me ’shamed 
sometimes, you know, 
To think that he’ll let a>girl bully 
him so. 


she could boss 


of him 


He goes to walk with her and carries 
her muff 
And coats and umbrellas, and that 
kind of stuff; 
She loads him with things that must 
weigh most a ton; 
And, honest, he likes it, as if it was 
fun. 
And, oh, say! 
When they go to a play 
He'll sit in the parlor and fidget 
away, 
And she won’t come down till it’s 
quarter past eight, 
And then she'll scold him ’cause they 
get there so late. 


He spends heaps of money a-buyin’ 
her things 
Like candy and flowers and presents 
and rings; 
But all he’s got for ’em’s a handker- 
chief-case— 
A fussed-up concern made of rib- 
bon lace— 
But my land! 
He thinks it’s just grand, 
’Cause she made it, he says, “with 
her own little hand.” 
He ealls her an “angel”—I hear him 
—and “saint,” 
And “beautifullest bein’ on earth”— 
but she ain’t. 


’Fore I go on an errand for her any 
time 
I just make her coax me and give me 
a dime; 
But that great, big silly—why, hon- 
est and true! 
He’d run forty miles if she wanted 
him to. 
Oh, gee-whiz! 
I tell you what ’tis! 
I just think it’s awful—those ac- 
tions of his. 
I won’t fall in love when I’m grown 
—no, sir-ee! 
My sister’s “best feller” ’s 
to me! 
—Joe Lincoln, in Puck. 





a warnin’ 





The Great Dismal Swamp. 


The Great Dismal Swamp is a re- 
gion strange and interesting, weird 
and solitary. It occupies a billowy 
plain some forty miles in length by 
twenty-five miles in breadth along 
the Atlantic Seaboad, extending 
from Suffolk, Va., in a southerly di- 
rection, well into the 
North Carolina. 


bounds of 


Its deep shades, great stretches of 
brake, and its very solitude make it 
a region of interest. To the natural- 
ist and sportsman it has much to of- 
fer. In its silent fastness the black 
bear finds a home admirably adapted 
to his protection, and in every way 
favorable to his increase. Here amid 
the great growth of underbush and 
timber he may live in comparative 
safety. And perhaps no 
locality in the whole Eastern United 
States of like extent which can offer 


there is 





| 


| 


| swamp, 


a larger bear population than this | 
| great morass. 
| is also an abundant denizen of the 


frequenting thé clevated 


| parts. 





The white-tailed deer | 


Deafness Cannot be Cured 


local applications, as they cannot reach the 
seased portion of theear. There is only one 
way to cure Deafness, and thatis by _constitue 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an ine 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 


| Eustachian Tube. When this tube gets,inflamed 
ou have arumbling sound or imperfect heare | 


In addition to the deer and bears | 


there is a big game feature of a rath- 
a 

er usual nature. The swamp abounds 

These animals, of a 

brown color, and somewhat smaller 


in wild cows. 


than the ordinary cow, having for 
many years been under the peculiar 
conditions of the swamp, until they 
are almost completely specialized, 
are extremely wild. They are feral- 
ized from the herds of the farms ad- 
jacent to the swamp, and are the 
descendants of cattle which many 
years back wandered into the fast- 
nesses, and were lost to their owners, 
finally becoming wild. Being 
longer recognized as property, the 
sportsman may call game all that 
he may have the prowess to shoot. 
Lake Drummond, some ten miles 
from Suffolk, Va., is the only great 
body of water in the swamp. It is a 
beautiful sheet of water, of an oval 
eontour, and fringed with a heavy 
growth of timber, mostly cypress, 
white cedar, and black gum. Its 
water is of a dark color, owing to the 
decaying vegetation of the surround- 
ing country, but is suitable to drink, 
and possesses the quality of remain- 
ing pure longer than most other wa- 
ter. For this reason it is often ear- 
ried to sea by sailors on long voyd- 
ages.—Baltimore Sun. 


no 





Advice to Boys. 


Idleness is the devil’s own work- 
shop, and especially is this true of 
boys. 
boy who has to work, even if it be to 
help make a living for himself and 
family; but we do pity the boy who 
has nothing to do and whose parents 
are able to keep him from having to 
labor. The boy who may work and 
get only a stipend of a dollar, or 
even less, a week is learning habits 
of industry. It is from the boys who 
begin early the life of industry that 
come the successful men of the na- 
tion. The boy who waits until he is 
grown, or until he acquires an edu- 
eation, before he begins to labor or 
learn a profession is apt to start in 
life handicapped and outstripped by 
his seemingly less fortunate compet- 
itor who started in ahead of him. It 
pays a boy better in the long run to 
work for twenty-five cents a week 
and learn a trade, with habits of ap- 
plication to business, than to do 
nothing and be supported at the ex- 
pense of his parents. Boys, 
something.—Gazette. 


do 


‘We never feel sorry for the | 





Every mother can hare, free, our 
book on the disorders of children— 


stomach troubles, worms, ete. It will 
save many @ medica! bill. It teaches 


the use of 
FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A cemedy especially adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childhood. It has 
cured children for 50 years, Bottle by 
mail, 26 cents. 


E. & S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 











| $1.50. 


ng, and when itis entirely closed D 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

We willgive One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 


oirculars, free. 
F. J. CHENEY &CO., Toledo, 0. 
ae lA he Drvegists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


EXCELSIOR 


PROLIFIC COTTON 


LEADS THEM ALI. 


Awarded Gold Medal at Charleston Ex- 
position over all competitors. Something 
new—small seed, cluster well around stalk; 
Five Bushels, $6.25; Ten Bushels, $10.00. 


Marlboro Prolific Corn 


First at Georgia Experimental Station. 
First at‘ lemson College, S. C. Experimen- 
tal Station 


Will yield 50 per cent. more corn than any 
other variety; One Bushel, $2.50; One-half 
Bushel, $1.50 

What higher endorsement can we offer to 
the public? 


EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, 


BENNETTSVILLE, 8. C. 
Reference: National Bank, Bennettsville,S C 


Eevry Progressive Farmer Reader Should 
Have a Copy of 


“Feeding 
Farm 
Animals,” 


BY DR. CHARLES WI1 BURKETT, 
of the N. C. A.& M. College. 


Bound in Cloth, 125 Pp, Price $1.00. 


Save money by learning to feed 
your animals without waste. Learn 
what to feed for fat and what for 
milk; learn the properties of differ- 
ent feeds and the needs of different 
animals; learn how to combine differ- 
ent feeds so as to get the greatest 
results for the least money. 

By practicing the simple truths 
laid down in this little book, you ean 
save any month more than enough 
to pay for its cost. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


The standard retail price is $1— 
you ean’t get it from Dr. Burkett for 
less—but he has kindly made a spe- 
cial rate to The Progressive Farmer 
by which we are enabled to offer a 
copy of the book, postpaid, and a 
year’s subscription to The Progres- 
sive Farmer, sent to any address for 
only $1.50—so long as the supply 
lasts. Only a small edition has been 
issued, and it is not unlikely that the 
present supply will be exhausted 
within a few weeks. Remember: 
book alone is $1; a year’s subscrip- 
tion alone is $1. 











Order to-day. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 








Profits gather and accumulate in the 
pocket and in the bank when one buys 
and uses HAWKEYE INCUBATORS. They 
are cheap to buy, perfect in work, sim- 
ple and profitable. We aid you to suc- 
















Catalogue is Free. 


If you 
send 


10¢ we send a poultry 
paper 1 year, and the ‘ 
catalogue. Write today. 
Hawkeye Incubator Co. Box62, Newton,lowa 


Deafness is | 





We send both for | 


Our money winning books, 
written by men who know, tell 
you all about 


Potash 


They are needed by every man 
who owns a field and a plow, and 
who desires to get the most out 
of them. 

They are free, Send postal card, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street, New York 





RUPTURE fay'si when cured, No cure 


no pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, — 


Maine. 


SEABOARD 


A1rR LINE RAILWAY 





Short Line to principal cities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as folluws: 
No. 50. NORTHBOUND. 

1.20 a.m. “Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, North- 
east and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.15 a. m. “Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth, Norlina 

to Richmond; connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.50a. m. “Seaboard Mail” for Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. Connects at Richmond 
with C. and O. for Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis; at 
Washington with Pennsylvania 
and B. and O. for all points. 


No. 57. SOUTHBOUND. 
5.25 a. m. “Seaboard Express.” For 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 


Charleston, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville, St. Augustine, Tampa and 
all points South and Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m. “Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 


Southwest. 
No. 27. 
6.27 p. m. “Seaboard Mail.” For 


Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tampa 
and all points South and South- 
west. 

Tickets on sale to all points. 
Pullman berths reserved. Tick- 
ets delivered and baggage 
checked from hotel ana resi- 
dences without extra charge at 

UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 
Yarborough House Building, 
C... GATTIS, C. T. & 2. &. 
’Phones 117. Raleigh, N. O. 
H, &. LEARD, T. P. A. 
Raleigh, N. CO. 
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_ WOMAN" S WORK _ 


Blessings of Childhood. 


John Ruskin, in counting up the 
blessings of his childhood, reckoned 
these three for first good: Peace. 
He had been taught the meaning of 
peace in thought, act, and word; had 
never heard father’s or mother’s 
yoice once raised in any dispute, nor 
geen an angry glance in the eyes of 
either, nor had ever seen a moment’s 
trouble or disorder in any household 
matter. Next to this he estimated 
Obedience; he obeyed a word or lift- 
ed finger of father or mother as a 
ship her helm, without an idea of re- 
sistance. And, lastly, Faith; nothing 
was ever promised him that was not 
given; nothing ever threatened him 
that was not inflicted, and nothing 
ever told him that was not true. 





Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt. 


Writing of “The ‘Personality’ of 
Mrs. Roosevelt,” in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Edward Bok asserts that “it 
is high time some of our women 
should learn that a woman may be 
respected and loved for the things 
she does not do, as often as she is for 
the things she does do. Hundreds 
of thousands of men and women re- 
spect Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt today 


because she has chosen to keep her 


— 


—— 





_ ty in its promiscuous sense. 


personality in the background, and 
refused to stand in the glare of pub- 
licity. She has no place there and 
she knows it. By her attitude she 
has won a warm place in the affec- 
tions of American women, and in 
the respect of American men. Yet 
she might shine, instead of keeping 
in retirement, if she so chose, as 
every one who knows her will at once 
concede. She has simply chosen to 
be a wife, a mother and a woman, 
and not a publicist. She has elected 
to give the benefit of her talents and 
gifts to her husband, her children 
and he’ friends rather than to socie- 
She has 
her work to do in the world, but she 
does not believe that work to be of 
a public nature. She is content to 
leave that to her husband. She re- 
mains in the home, and one need only 
to hear Theodore Roosevelt speak of 
that home to discern at once how 
strong upon him has been the in- 
fluence which has radiated there- 
from.” 





The Perfect Woman. 


It is safe to say that not more than 
one woman out of five hundred is 
able to walk, stand, sit, breathe, or 
Test correctly; by correctly I mean 
normally, for whatever act is per- 
formed normally is always correct. 
What is normal poise? Normal 
Poise is natural poise, a poise of 
strength and confidence; an erect, 
natural carriage of the body over 
& strong base or centre. In stand- 
ing, this strong base or centre should 
be always on the balls of the feet, 
of one or both feet as the case 
May be. 

Look at a child, a young child, be- 
fore it has been coddled, pampered 
and squeezed out of its normal state. 


XUM 





It does not have a sunken chest, pro- 
truding abdomen and bent knee. 

Look at the average woman; if 
compelled to stand she shifts uncom- 
fortably from one foot to the other; 
if compelled to stand for a _ half- 
hour, her face takes on a look almost 
of haggardness, caused bv the weari- 
ness she is enduring. The legs be- 
come trembly and she wants to sink. 
The law of gravity is such that it is 
natural for the heavier part to seek 
the earth, but the laws of nature are 
also such that it is natural for the 
vital part or center to furnish the 
limbs of our body with sufficient 
strength to do our bidding without 
excessive fatigue. A weak person, 
therefore, cannot be well poised. 
Whence comes our strength? From 
the air we breathe, from the food 
and drink taken into the stomach, 
and from the exercise that we take 
to distribute that nourishment. As 
strength is possible only through the 
medium of the vital organs, it is im- 
perative that these organs be kept 
always in a condition of normal ac- 
tivity. It is obvious that they must 
not be squeezed out of place, neither 
must they be allowed to sag and press 
one upon another.—Mrs. Helme, in 
The Pilgrim for January. 





It is stated that the American To- 
bacco Company has just shipped 
5,000,000 pounds of tobacco to Japan 
from Wilson, Rocky Mount, and 
Winston, N. C., and Richmond, Va. 





MYSTERIOUS CIRCUMSTAN- 
CES. 


One was pale and sallow and the 
other fresh and rosy. Whence the 
difference? She who is blushing with 
health uses Dr. King’s New Life Pills 
to maintain it. By gently arousing 
the lazy organs they compel good di- 
gestion and head off constipation. 
Try them. Only 25c., at all drug- 
gists. 


PROF. BLAIR ON SPRAY OUT- 
FITS 





In his address before the Apple 
Growers Congress, at its first meet- 
ing in St. Louis, in November last, 
Prof. Blair made these _ sensible 
statements in regard to spraying 
outfits: 

“I would say we must be careful 
about the apparatus we use in spray- 
ing. Just any old pump and any 
kind of nozzle will not do. We must 
have the best apparatus obtainable, 
and must use a pump of great power, 
to produce the mist-like spray which 
is so necessary. As commercial 
growers we must consider the advis- 
ability of using more _ powerful 
pumps than many of us have been 
using. And, too, we must pay more 
attention to getting the mixtures 
properly made. These are the de- 
tails of spraying to which I would 
eall especial attention.” 

This seems to be water on the 
wheel of the Field Force Pump Com- 
pany of Elmira, N. Y. Their spray- 
ers are noted for their magnificent 
power, which, with their excellent 
nozzles, make the finest, most mist- 
like spray, covering all sides and 
every part of leaf. fruit and flower. 
Then their automatic agitators are 
to be relied upon absolutely to keep 
the mixture thoroughly _ stirred. 
There’s no danger of spoiling fol- 
iage with too much poison and every 
part gets its due proportion in the 
Field Sprayers, and the automatic 
brushes used on their agitators pre- 
vents the clogging of the pump or 
nozzles. 








NONE. AHEAD } 




























*T BERE is no binder ahead of the Champion for strength and durability, besides it kas valuable 

improvements which greatly increase its capacity for handling difficult conditions of grain, and 
are useful in the usual and ordinary conditions. The most important is the force feed elevator which 
delivers the grain positively but gently to the packing arms where it is made into bundles, and choking 
in the elevator and waste of grain are prevented. Nextis theeccentric power-giving wheel on 


the binding attachment which gives the needle an increase in power of 16 2-3 per cent over the common 
wheel,and permits the Champion to bind large and tight bundles in the heaviest grain without jer's or 
strain on the machine or on the team. Write for catalog describing these and other practical im»rove- 


ments on the Champion binder, also on the Champion mowers and Champion hay rz 
Handsome colored calendar sent free also if requested, 


eS. 











CHAMPION DIVISION, INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO. 
and you have an outfit seees ready at a moment's { - 
notice for a small or large job in the Pee 


SPRAY GARFIELD KNAPSACK SPRAYER. 


Best sprayer made for nine-tenths of all work, as Cotton, Tobacco, Potatoes, Cardens, 

ae etc. Easily carried and worked, simple and durable. Copper tank concaved to fit 
and all brass pump. Nothing to corrode. We also make the Empire King and Orchard 

rch, mounted sprayers forlarge operations, and others for all purposos. Fully described 


ane 
as Write forit. FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 224 Eleventh St,,E!mira, N.Y. 








THE COLE PLANTERS. 


WITH ROLLER DRAG or PLOW COVERS. 
WITH OR WITHOUT FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. 


THE ( QL Cotton Planter 


Combination 
PLANTER for Cotton, Corn, Peas, 
Peanuts, Surghum, etc. The most econ- 
omical made, one man and one mule do // 
the work. 


We Have a 
FULL LINE of 


Planters and Distributors 


SAVE MONEY, TIME 


s and LABOR 
by getting 
THE BEST 


For further information, write 


The Cole Plan- 
ters have no 


Equals. 





Every Farmer i North Caroline 
FARMER. 


to-day 
SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 
From now until February 1, 1903, every Subscriber whose name is now 
Every subscriber sending in new subscriptions under this proposition will 


F THe COLE M’F’GCO., Charlotte, N. C. 
on the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and secure their sub- 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows: 


For one new subscriber and $1.00, 3 months. 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 


Let every one try his hand. All together now and the thing is done. Samples 
sent if desired. Drop usa list of names. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


[Tuesday, February 24, 1903, 








ROGRESSIVE 
sp PARMER. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single subscription, 1 year...........csccceceeees $1.00 











Single subscription, 6 months 50 
Trial subscription, 3 months.. +25 
Farmers’s Association Meeting. 

President John S. Cunningham 


has issued a eall asking the farmers 
of the sections of North 
Carolina to meet at the following 
times and places for the purpose of 
forming branch associations of the 


various 


North Carolina Farmers’ Protective 
Associations: 

Wednesday, February 25, Smith- 
field. 

Thursday, February 26, Scotland 
Neck. 

Friday, February 27, Williams- 
ton. 

Saturday, February 28, Enfield. 


Monday, March 2, Kinston. 
Tuesday, March 3, Wilson. 
Thursday, March 5, Fremont. 
Friday, March 6, Spring Hope. 
Saturday, March 7, Louisburg. 
Tuesday, March 10, Dunn. 
Wednesday, March 11, Clinton. 
Thugsday, March 12, New Bern. 
Saturday, March 14, Colerain. 
Monday, March 16, Aulander. 
Tuesday, March 17, Halifax. 
Wednesday, March 18, Warrenton. 
Thursday, March 19, Henderson. 
Friday, March 10, Oxford. 
Saturday, March 21, Roxboro. 
Tuesday, March 24, Durham. 
Wesnesday, March 25, Pittsboro. 
Thursday, March 26, Hillsboro. 
Friday, March 27, Burlington. 
Saturday, March 28, Greensboro. 
Monday, March 30, Reidsville. 
Tuesday, March 31, Yanceyville. 





Attention, Franklin Farmers ! 


Secretary Parker. of the State 
Alliance, is sending out the follow- 
ing notice: 

A mass meeting of Franklin Coun- 
ty farmers, will be held at the court- 
house in Louisburg, at one o’clock, 
Saturday, February 28, 1903. Mr. 
H. M. Cates, of Alamance County, 
will address the convention on the 
importance of organization. 

Tobacco growers, cotton growers, 
and all other farmers are earnestly 
invited to attend this meeting. .Mr. 
Cates is a wide-awake farmer, a 
good speaker, and is in no sense a 
politician. His speech alone will 
be worth going to hear, and much 
good can be accomplished by farmers 
conferring together as to the value 
of organization for mutual protec- 
tion. 





How Do You Stand? 


Dear Brother Subscriber :—Eith- 
er on this paper, or on the wrapper 
in which you receive it, there is 
pasted a small red slip. On this slip 
you will find your name and some 
figures. These figures show the date 
to which your subscription has been 
paid, and should read, “24 Feb. 03” 
—which means 24th of February, 
19083—or show some date after that. 
Will you please examine the label 


on your paper and see how you 


stand, and if you find on it a date 
prior to the date of this paper, do 
us the kindness to take the necessary 


steps, or do the necessary thing, to 


place the proper figures on that little | 
| man. 


label. We have been properly 
remembered and attended to 
large number of our friends, 
whom we are truly and 
grateful, while quite a large num- 
ber have dropped behind 
overlooked, or unintentionally 
lected the matter. Please, brother 
in arrears, let us have, at your very 
earliest convenience, a readjustment 
of these figures. 


Lady—“Oh, how dirty your face is, 
little boy!” 

Boy—“Yes’m; we hain’t had no 
company fer more’n a week.”—Judge. 


to 





/monger’s shop to buy a scythe. 


by a | 
| town on.” 


sincerely | 
| of it be?” 
simply | 
neg- | 


|; man, 





An Irish farmer went into an iron 
Af- | 
ter serving him, the shopman asked | 
him if he would buy a bicycle. 
“What is that?” queried the Irish- 


“Tt’s a machine to ride about the 
“And, sure, what might the price 
“Fifteen pounds.” 

“T’d rather see fifteen pounds in a 


cow.” 
“But what a fool you would look, 


|riding around the town on the back 


of a cow!” 

“Shure, now,” replied the  Irish- 
“not half such a fool as I’d 
look trying to milk a bicycle !”—Tit- 
| Bits. 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 









Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCE 
Pittsburgh. 
— Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York, 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
Chicago. 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. newts &BkOS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
EENTUCEY 
Louisville. 


than by grinding and 


BF there is an . impression. in 
the minds of any that Mix- 
tures of White Lead and 

Zinc are better than Pure White 

Lead, it has been created by the 

manufacturers of the Mixtures, 

because a much larger profit can 
be made from the sale of these 


selling 


either White Lead or Zinc pure. 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 








MGT THEBEST? 


The nino speagl INCULATOR 
has proven best and most profitable 
under all conditions. It hatches all 
fertileeggs. 80 Days’ Free Trial 
roves its value. New Catalog free 

ust out. Send far it 
Hawkere Incubator Co. Box 6, Newton, 

















Ta. 








WILSON’S 


New Green Bone, Shell 
and Vegetable Cutter 
i forthe Poultryman. 

4 Also Bone Mills for making phos- 
phate and fertilizer at small cost for 
the farmer, from 1 to 40 horse- 

8 power. Farm Feed Mills grind 
fine, fast and easy. Send for circulars, 


WILSON BROS., Sole Mfgrs., Easton, Pa 


Cabbage Plants for Sale. 


Now ready for delivery 2,000,000 hardy open air 
grown Spring Cabbage Plants of the fol owing 
varieties: 

Henserson’s Early Spring, Succession, Selected 
Extra Ear'y Jersey Wakefield, Charleston or L varge 
Type Waketicld, and Wi ningsta tt. A so Alexan- 
der Seed Co.’s Augusta Farly Trucker. Can deliver 
to any poiut in North Carolina at a maximum cost 
of 35 cents per thousand, 

Price $1.50 per 1,000. 

5,000 to 10,000 at $1 25 per 1,000. 

10,000 and over at $1 00 per 1,000. 

Special price lots of 50,000. 
Term cash with order or plants shipped C, O. D. 
Postoffice and teleg: aph address, 


WM. C. GERATY, 
Youngs Island, 8S. C. 
POSITIONS, sexdsorssrorer tant ua 


f salary after graduating. Enter any time. 











3 Draughon’s . - 

i < 
g Practical... tt, : 
4 Business ... 9 3 
Nashville, Atlanta, Little Rock, St. Louis, 
Montgomery, (Catalogue free.) Galveston. 
Ft. Worth, Shreveport. 


(Write either piece. -) 
Schools of national reputation for thoroughness 
and reliabilitv. Endorsed by business men 
BOOKKEEPING, etc., taught by mail. Send for 
150 p. College Catalog. or 100 p. on Home Study. 





Please mention this paper when 
writing advertisers. 





IMPROVED PASSENGER SER- 
VICE VIA S. A. L. R. R. 


To Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Chicago and all points West 
and Northwest. 

Leave Raleigh 11.50 a. m. 

Arrive Richmond 4.55 p. m. 

Leave Richmond 7.00 p. m. 

Arrive Cincinnati 11.45 a. m. 

Arrive Indianapolis 3.25 p. m. 

Arrive St. Louis 9.45 p. m. 

Arrive Chicago 8.40 p. m. 

Through Pullman Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars and Day Coaches Ra- 
leigh to Richmond, Richmond to 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis 
and Chicago with all through lines 
for points West on the Pacific Coast. 

For tickets, Pullman reservation 
or any information apply to 

OH, GATTIS, C.P. & T..A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
BARD: 2, 2.4... 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Bt. GL 





SPECIAL RATES BY S. A. L. 
RAILWAY 


$25.50 to New Orleans, La. 

$23.50 to Mobile, Ala. 

$22.95 to Pensacola, Fla., account 
Mardi Gras Celebrations February 
18 to 24, 1903. Tickets on sale Feb- 
ruary 17 to 23 inclusive, final limit 
February 28th. On payment of fee 
50 cents tickets will be extended un- 
til March 14th. 

$25.50 to New Orleans, 
return, account American Medical 
Association May 5 to 8. Tickets on 
sale May 1, 2, 8, and 4, final limit ten 
days from date of sale. On payment 
of fee of 50 cents tickets can be ex- 
tended until May 30th. 

For further information apply to 

C. H. GATTIS, C. P. & 7. A.. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
H. 8. LEARD: T. P. A. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


La., and 





PARLOR CAR SERVICE. 
The Seaboard Air Line Railway 


| has inaugurated Parlor Car service 


| tri-weekly between Washington and 
| Hamlet on trains Nos. 27 


and 66, 
which pass Raleigh, southbound, at 
6.55 p. m.; northbound 11.50 a. m. 
Parlor Car operated south on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays; 
north Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays. Seats in this car are 25 
cents to Southern Pines, 50 cents to 
Hamlet, 50 cents to Henderson, 75 


eents to Richmond, and $1.00 to 
Washington, D. C. 
The buffet in this car is_ well 


equipped and excellent meals will be 
served at moderate prices. 
©. -H, GATTIS, C.P. aT. A, 
Fo ae IN. C; 
HS. LEARD, &. PB. A, 
tek N.C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect January 13th, 1903. 








This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 


12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Te sleeper Raleigh to Greensboro, 

n for occupancy at 9.0c0p m, connec- 

ng at Greensboro with train No. 39. 
«Atlanta Express,’’ Pnllman sleeper and 
day coa hes to Atlan‘a, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Satvrdays via New Orleans 
and Southern P:cific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pul'man sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections for all pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,” solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wiikesboro, Danville 
ard local stations 5:2» a. m. No. 112 
daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilm ngton, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carojina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N 
C., and intermediate stations 

8.56 A. M.- No. 107 daily for Greens- 
boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Herderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sundav. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
“Fast Mail’ fer Washington and all 
pvints north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem. 
Mocksville and local statior s, with train 
No 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No 108 daily for Golds- 

boro and all jiocal points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points At Go'ds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., asd Norfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 
2.52 P.M. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksvi'le, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Avgusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and _first-cla<s 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 “‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, PulJman 
drawing room sle2pers to Birmingham 
and New Or eans, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with north 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ington and ‘all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis. 

4.12 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. 

C. H. ACKERT, Gen’l Manager. 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Mana er. 
S. H. CHADWICK, G. P. A: 
Washington, D.C. 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Char’ otte, N. C. 
T. E. GREEN, City Ticket "Agent, 
Office in gts aes atl House Building, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


























